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SOME ARCHAIC STATUETTES, AND 
A STUDY OF EARLY SUMERIAN DRESS 


By E. DOUGLAS VAN BUREN 
WITH PLATES IX-XI 


THERE is a limited group of statuettes distinguished by certain well- 
defined points which they possess in common ; they are all on a very small 
scale, they represent a personage fully clothed and seated upon a more or 
less elaborate throne, they are of the archaic Sumerian period, and they 
are, alas, all headless. At that period the only beings who could aspire to 
what was to all intents and purposes a portrait statue were gods, kings and 
high officials such as Lupad,! or Kur-lil.2 But the last named are seated 
in a squatting position with crossed legs, and are not dignified with any 
kind of seat. The statue now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek is portrayed 
in the same attitude,’ and we may therefore conclude that he also was an 
official and not a king nor even a pates?. 

The first of our group is the lower part of a little statuette of white 
marble now in the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the Berlin Museum, 
VA. 2899.4 Dr. O. Weber, in his description of the fragmentary vase of 
Entemena with the relief of a seated goddess,® says of this statuette: “We 
possess yet another fine seated figure of a goddess, likewise archaic Baby- 
lonian, the head of which is unfortunately missmg. But she holds an 
obvious ear of corn in her hand.’® I hope to prove that this description 


1. Heuzey, Déc., pl. 47, fig. 2. 

2. Hall and Woolley, al-’ Ubaid, pls. viii, ix, 2. 

3. Tillaeg til Billedtavler af antike Kunstvaerker (1915), pl. xiv, 836, c. 

4. My grateful thanks are due to Dr. W. Andrae, Direktor of the Vorderasiatische 
Abteilung, for his kind permission to have the photographs taken and to publish the 
statuette; to Mr. EK. T. Leeds, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, for a like permission 
in the case of the statuette from Kish ; to Professor James Breasted, Director of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, who allowed me to have a photograph 
which, however, cannot be reproduced, because the objects from Bismaya are to be 
published as a whole by a Committee of Assyriologists, and to the owners of the copy- 
right in my remaining illustrations for permission to reproduce them. 

5. Amtl. Ber. aus den kgl, Kunstsamml. XXXVI (1915), cols. 114-20, figs. 44, 45. 
6. Op. cit., cols. 118-19. 
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is not quite accurate, and that more recently acquired knowledge enables 
us to add to the interest of the little work. It is broken at the waist, but 
represents a personage seated on a throne without a back, wearing a skirt 
with at least four rows of deeply cut but rather confused tassels, girt with 
a thick girdle knotted over the left hip and ending in a bulky tuft or tassel. 
The right hand is missing, and so are the left arm and wrist, but the hand 
is preserved and lies upon the knee holding a large object which hangs 
as if drawn downward by its own weight. No ear of corn could be of such 
monstrous size, but it is the vase of Entemena, with which Dr. Weber has 
already brought our figure into connexion, which gives the explanation. 
There the goddess holds a bunch of dates,’ and here on the statuette the 
bunch is even more carefully defined, with its thick main stem and the 
threadlike branches diverging from it bearing the clusters of ripe dates 
(Pl. IX, figs. 1-3). 

The throne is a rounded seat without any back, but the outer surface 
is solid, and is adorned in very low relief with the heraldic subject of two 
goats with curved horns rearing on either side of a tree. Their attitude 
is not entirely identical, for whereas both creatures rest their forefeet on 
the lower boughs, the one on the right nibbles the topmost branch. This 
action seems strange, for the tree is barren, without a sign of a leaf. 
Usually the tree in this well-known motive is full of leaves, sometimes 
palm-shaped, but always abundant. On the relief from Sendschirli § the 
goats flank a barren tree, but the lapse of time between the two works 
and their widely separated provenances preclude any but a very attenuated 
connexion either of symbolism or artistic tradition. It is possible that the 
lumpy, roughly drawn boughs on the throne were intended for tender 
branches swelling into buds, such as are depicted on the shell plaques 
found at Ur.® But generally when leaves are intended they are exag- 
geratedly big in order that they may be clearly recognised. Perhaps the 
barren tree has a distinct significance, in contradistinction to the fruit- 
ful one. 

The second statuette is of limestone. It measures cm. 12 in height, 
width cm. 6, thickness from front to back cm, 5-6, and is complete, save 


: a f eer: d. Vorgeschichte IV, 2, art. @dtterbild (EK. Unger), pp. 419-20, 422, 
pl. uO} 


8. Ausgr. in Sendschirli III, pl. xxxviii, a. 


ae gee airs Journal VIII (1928), pl. lv, 1; Mus, Jownal XIX (1928), pp. 387-9, 
fi8s: “LO. 
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for the head, right upper arm and abrasions on the feet.1° The posture is 
so clumsy that it is only the side view which proves that the personage was 
perched precariously upon a seat (Pl. X, figs. 2-4). Indeed, it is a good 
example of what Dr. Mobius has termed ‘ the Oriental silhouette’ ; that is, 
the two right angles made by the body with the thighs and the thighs with 
the lower part of the legs disappear, the thighs appear disproportionately 
shortened, and the legs as decidedly drawn out, and the garment flows in 
a gentle curve from waist to feet without making any right-angular bend 
at the knee! The garment is perfectly plain, draped over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, and conceals the body as completely 
as if it were a sheath. The made edge or hem at the top shows that it was 
a woven stuff, and two vertical lines are drawn from the left hand toward 
the lower edge of the garment. The left hand lies upon the knee, although 
there is no very clear indication of how it penetrated the enshrouding 
drapery, and here also it holds a bunch of dates. The right forearm is 
preserved and lies against the chest, the hand closed, but pierced so that 
an object, probably a cup, might be inserted. This time the seat, although 
still without a back, is square, and at the rear incised lines mark out the 
framework, a rung connecting the two sides almost in the middle, and two 
hour-glass-shaped objects in the upper division, presumably intended for 
measuring pots like those figured on the seat of a statue from Nippur.™ 

The provenance of this statuette is known, for it was found at Kish in 
the early palace, and it is particularly valuable, because engraved on the 
left side of the skirt is a faint but still legible inscription: “La. . . si(?), 
King of Kish.’ 8 Professor Langdon writes: ‘ The epigraphy also points 
to the period of the Fourth Dynasty of Kish, but none of the seven names 
of that Dynasty has any resemblance to this name.’ Even if no king of a 
similar name is known at Kish from any other evidence, yet the inscrip- 
tion is important, for it establishes the fact that this was a male figure, 
a king, that is to say, a mortal man and not a deity. 

The third figure is even more uncouth, and looks like the feeble work of 
a local sculptor. It was found at Bismaya, ‘at the south-east corner of 


10. Ashmolean Museum, Iny. Kish 1924. 258. 

11. Hans Mobius, ‘Form und Bedeutung der sitzenden Gestalt,’ Athen. Mitt, XLI 
(1916), p. 141. 

12. O.B.S. 2400; Mus. Jour. XVIII (1927), pp. 232-4, figs. in text. 

13. S. Langdon, Hxcav. at Kish I, pp. 4-5, pl. xxxv, No. 1; E. Mackay, The 
Times, 15th August 1926. 
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the temple tower,’ and it is now in the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago.!4 The body is unusually elongated, and the sticklike arms 
and hunched shoulders produce an emaciated effect. The tassels of the 
skirt are reduced to long, deeply-grooved lines, and over the left shoulder 
and back hangs a mantle of the same fleecy stuff, Seen from the front the 
figure appears to be standing, but the side view proves that it was supposed 
to be seated upon a low rounded throne without a back, divided into 
vertical panels. In its left hand the figure holds a bunch of dates, in its 
right a vessel like a tall tumbler. A thick roll round the neck on each side 
may be a necklace, but looks like a lock of hair hanging forward over the 
chest, A curious point about the figure is that it had long hair hanging 
down the back between the shoulder-blades. In spite of the deplorable 
execution this statuette adds to our knowledge of the group, for it shows 
that by analogy the pierced right hand of the Kish figure and the broken 
hand of VA. 2899 must each have held a vase. 

The fourth work belonging to this group is not a marble statuette, but 
a clay figurine found at Nippur.© It represents a person, now headless, clad 
in a plain garment and seated on a throne suggested at the back by three 
widely spaced ridges. The right arm is bent, and the hand, pressed 
against the chest, holds an indistinct object, presumably a bowl or cup ; 
the left hand, resting on the knee, holds a bunch of dates. The measure- 
ments of the object in its present condition are, height cm, 6-8, width 
om. 3-5 (Pl. TX, fig. 4). In the Museum it is labelled; ‘The enthroned 
goddess Nidaba holding two ears of corn,’ 

A more detailed examination of these figures may help to elucidate 
whom they represent and what they signify. It is evident from their 
uniformity of characteristics that they must embody a unity of meaning. 
Yet many puzzling questions arise in connexion with them, and even their 
sex is a matter for discussion. The Bismaya figure has long hair, but that 
was not an exclusively feminine attribute, as is proved by figures from 
Ashur,!® from Lagash,” the statuette of Lugal-kisalsi,!® and the cylinder 


14, HK. J. Banks, Bismya, p. 188, figs. in text. 
15, O.B.8. 5627, 1 am indebted for this photograph to the kindness of the 
authorities of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Andrae, Die archaischen Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, p. 59, No. 75, pl. 84, c-e, 
No, 84, pl. 43, 
17, Heuzey, Déc., p, 386, pl. 6 bis, fig. 2, a, b; Cat. antig. chald., p, 224, no. 86, 
p. 167, No, 42. 


_ 18. VA. 4855; Amtl, Ber, aus den kgl. Kunstsamml. XXXVI (1914), cols. 73-80, 
figs, 28, 30, 81. 
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seal from Umma showing a bearded god with long hair.” VA, 2899 and 
the Nippur figurine have been described as goddesses, and Professor 
Langdon, supported by the irrefutable evidence of the inscription, says 
the Kish figure portrays a king. 

The treatment of the throne was evidently a minor detail, for apart 
from the fact that each time it was represented without a back, the 
decoration varies in every case, 

The only details which can help to solve the riddle are the dress and 
the objects held in either hand. 

Persons seated upon thrones were normally divinities, and the objects 
they held were attributes, symbols of their might, or evidence of the 
offerings they have received from their worshippers, such as the very 
common vase or cup betokening the libation which they accept, or the 
rare instances of a god holding the kid bestowed upon him by the dedicant.”° 
There are innumerable examples of deities holding vases, and the goddess 
Nina on the vase of Hntemena, to which reference has already been made, 
holds a bunch of dates.** But the large series of banqueting scenes shows 
that upon occasion mortals also were depicted as seated and holding a 
cup or bowl in one hand, and frequently some object in the other, Indeed 
one might say that in archaic Sumerian art rulers are portrayed in three 
main settings: in battle as on the Stele of the Vultures, standing with 
clasped hands in reverence before a deity, or seated at a banquet. 

There are two cylinder seals showing a seated person holding in one 
hand a drinking vessel, and in the other a cluster of dates, One, found at 
Farah, is of black porous stone, and the subject engraved upon it is a 
banqueting scene.”* The being seated on the right has a smooth garment, 
and holds a big shallow bow] in his right hand, and in his left, lying on his 
knee, a bunch of what could not possibly be taken for ears of corn, but, 
on the analogy of our statuettes, must be a cluster of dates (Pl. X, fig. 1). 
The other seal is of brown marble, and represents a couple of prisoners being 
driven by their captors toward a being, seated upon a camp stool, wearing 
a skirt with a tasselled edge, and holding a goblet in the right hand and 


19, VA, 8878; Amil. Ber. aua den kgl. Kunataamml, XXXIV (1913), cols, 158-9, 
fig. 80, 

20, A olay relief, U. 1349; Woolley, Antig, Jour, V (1925), p. 19, pl. viii, 2, fig. 5. 

21, RLV. LV, 2, art. Gdtterbild (f. Unger), pp. 419-20, 422, pl. 200, b. 

22. VA. 8974; Weber, AO. XVII/XVIII, p. 108, fig. 419; Schiifer-Andrac, Die 
Kunat dea alten Orienta, fig, 462, 1. 
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a big bunch of dates in the left.*8 Here the hand does not rest on the 
knee, but is stretched straight out, probably in order that the dates, which 
are of enormous size, should be distinctly visible (Pl. XI, fig. 3). 

An examination of the type of garment worn by the statuettes may 
prove helpful.%4 The clay figurine and the Kish statuette have a smooth, 
plain robe covering the left shoulder, but leaving the right arm bare. 
Just such a garment is worn by the god on the relief from Nippur of the 
period of Ur-Enlil, illustrating a symmetrical scene of libation offered to a 
seated deity by a naked priest,” and by the recipient of the libation in the 
relief found in the temple of Ningal at Ur.% This relief also demon- 
strates the fact that the princess and her women wore the same kind of 
raiment under their long cloaks; so do the two women and the god on 
the cylinder seal from Umma,” the two goddesses on an engraved plaque 
from Ur,?8 the statuette apparently of female sex from Lagash,”® or the 
undoubtedly male figure in the Collection de Clereq.*° 

But as a rule, even in remote ages, divinities were clad in the flounced 
robe which was to distinguish them down to the end of the Kassite period. 
The flounced robe is illustrated on a seal from the earliest pre-dynastic 

emetery at Ur,*! and by the dress of the goddess seated upon a bird on 
the limestone relief from Nippur.*? It is an infallible rule, at any rate for 
the early period, that the only part of a god’s body which might be left 
unveiled was the right arm and part of the chest. 
Yet the statuette from Bismaya and VA. 2899 are clothed in the 


23. AO.1166; Delaporte, Cat. Cyl. Or. du Louvre II, p. 108, A. 133, pl. 70, fig. 12; 
Ward, SC., fig. 97. 

24. The following authorities discuss archaic dress: Heuzey, ‘Une Ktoffe chal- 
déenne,’ Rev. Archéol. IX (1887), pp. 257-72; R.A. XXII (1925), pp. 163-8 ; Ed. Meyer, 
Sumerier wu, Semiten, pp. 76-88; W. Reimpell, Ges. d. babyl. u. assyr. Kleidung, 
pp. 24-5,47; Meissner, Bab. u. Assyr. I, pp. 407-9; II, pp. 42-5; Andrae, Die archaischen 
Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, pp. 12-14, 59; St. Langdon, Babyloniaca II, pp. 139-45; 
Archaeologia LXX (1918-20), pp. 145-54; Cam. Anc. Hist. 1, pp. 363-4; L. Speleers, 
Le Costume Oriental (1923) ; Sidney Smith, Harly Hist. of Assyria, pp. 62-3. 

25. Hilprecht, Babyl. Huped. I, 2, pl. xvi, No. 37; Hupl., fig. to p. 417. 

26. B.M. 118561; Woolley, The Swmerians, p. 77; Mus. Jour. XVII (1926), 
pp. 258-61, fig. in text. 

27. VA. 3878; Weber, Amtl. Ber. aus den kgl. Kunstsamml. XXXIV (1913), cols. 
158-9, fig. 80. 

28. Antig. Jour. V (1925), pl. xxxii, 1. 

29. B.M. 90929; Hall, Sculp. babyl. et assyr., p. 31, pl. v, 5; Schifer-Andrae, 
Die Kunst des alten Orients, p. 636, pl. xxvi. 


30. De Clercq, Cat. méthodique et raisonné II, pl. xi; Frank, Kunstges. in Bildern I, 
2Qte Heft, 41, 3. 


31. L. Legrain, Mus. Jour. XIX (1928), fig. p. 7. 
32. Hilprecht, Hxpl., fig. to p. 475; Jastrow, Bildermappe, pl. 28, Nr. 86. 


a) aes) 
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tasselled skirt which we know from contemporary illustrations was in use 
from the pre-dynastic period at Ur until the time of Sargon. 

Skirts were of three types, either perfectly plain, or else with a tasselled 
or scalloped lower border, or, lastly, covered from waist to lower edge with 
rows of more or less leaf-shaped tassels. In all three cases it has been 
supposed that the skirt was made of some stiff, unyielding material, such 
as sheep’s skin or leather, because it sticks out without a trace of a fold 
or wrinkle, and completely shrouds the limbs beneath it. But the plain 
garment which covers the left shoulder is just as uncompromising in its 
lack of suppleness, as can be seen from the examples cited above, or the 
basalt figure of a seated woman in Berlin**; therefore the angularity 
must have been in part an artistic convention originating in the artist’s 
inability to depict folds of drapery. 

Occasionally plain skirts have a vertical line on the left side from waist 
to lower edge, evidently intended for the outer edge of the rectangular 
piece of cloth which was wrapped around the body, thus affording a proof 
that this type of skirt was the germ from which the garment draped over 
the left shoulder, to which we have already referred, and the later shawl 
in its many manifestations were evolved. 

But in all the representations of the other two types of skirt there is no 
trace of a lateral opening, and the theory that the omission of the line was 
due to artistic licence is unconvincing. If the skirt was really a rect- 
angular piece of stuff wound round the body it would adhere closely to the 
limbs, and could not stick out from the body like a bell as it is always 
pictured as doing. It seems more likely that it was made like a cylinder, 
so that the wearer could slip it over his head, and if there was any opening 
at all it was cut down for a very short distance from the upper edge, just 
long enough to allow the skirt to pass easily over the width of the shoulders, 
and it was hidden under the tassel of the girdle when the skirt was being 
worn. The skirt slipped into place over the hips, and the abundant stuff 
was kept in place by being bunched up and bound with a girdle knotted 
over the left hip and hanging down in a tuft like the tail of a sheep. The 
girdle of one statue from Ashur is very carefully rendered.*4 The ‘ tail’ 
consists of a row of tassels equivalent to those of the skirt, and then of a 
thick bunch of wavy strands just like the end hairs of an animal’s tail. 


33. VA. 7244; Weber, Amtl. Ber. aus den kgl. Kunstsamml. XXXVI (1915), cols. 
189-92, figs. 78-80. 
34, Andrae, Die arch. Ischtar-Tempel, pp. 62-3, pls. 30, 31. 
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Dr, Andrae has suggested that the girdle is sometimes so thick that it 
may have consisted of a piece of stuf rolled lengthwise which could, in 
case of need, be unrolled and drawn over the shoulders like a mantle.” 

The second type of skirt is plain from waist to knees, and the lower part 
is finished off with a flounce of parallel tassels. Dr, Andrae has pointed 
out that for technical reasons this cannot be a fringe made of the thrums 
left in weaving, for thrums occur only on the short ends of the cloth, and 
he suggests that these skirts were really the same as the tasselled skirts, 
but were worn inside out, with the hairy surface turned inward, so that the 
apparent fringe is really the lowest row of tassels seen from the wrong side. 
That would be a very uncomfortable method of wearing the garment, and 
a simpler explanation would be that the fringe or flounce, which is usually 
depicted with too great uniformity to be simply a natural sheep’s skin, was 
sewn on to the lower edge of the petticoat, for at times it hangs down from 
a sharply-defined line, as on the panel of mosaic work from the front of a 
harp found in the death-pit of a royal grave at Ur," or the statuette of a 
ruler of Ma’er.” Perhaps sometimes the lower border of the cloth was out 
into a series of tabs with scalloped edges which would allow for free move- 
ment, but fell into place when the wearer stood still, The best drawn 
examples, such as the shell figures from Lagash ** and Kish,®" the frieze 
of men milking from al-’Ubaid,* and the engraved stone from Lagash 
with a procession of worshippers," seem to illustrate this method, 

The tufts of the third type of skirt resemble those of a sheep’s skin, but 
seom too regular to be natural. ‘There are a few instances where a fleece 
was really intended, and then it is drawn diflerently, with small, sharply- 
cut, irregular tufts running diagonally across the skin ; such instances are 
the fleece worn as a mantle by Hannatum on the ‘ Stele of the Vultures,’ 
the mantle of the soldiers of Sargon on his stele found at Susa, some of 
the soldiers in the top register of the ‘standard’ from the pre-dynastic 
cemetery ab Ur, and also the chariot drivers in the lowest register,“ the 


36. Andrae, op, ctt., pp. 18, 60, 
r 86, ‘ron Mus, Quarterly IV, 2 (1929), p. 68, pl. xxxii, by Afus, Jour, XX (1929), 
a p, 28. 

37, BLM. 90828 ; King, Jat, ef Sumer and Ahad, pl. to p, 102. 

88, Deo, pl. 46, fig, 2, 389, Langdon, Vhe Times, 22nd January 1924, 

40, Halland Woolley, ad. Ubatd, pp, 88-04, pl. xxxi, figa, 1-3, 

41, Dee, pp, 888-4, pl. Ofer, fig, 4. 42. Deo, pla, 3 bia, 48 dis, 

43, Hasad Nassouhi Boy, AA, XXIT (1924), pp. 65-78, fig, 1; M. Pésard et 
Ni, Pottior, Antig, de la Susiane, pp. 84-6, Nos, 1, 2 
_ 44, Woolley, Antiq, Jour Vin (1928), pp. 481-8, pl lix; Legrain, Afus, Jour 
XIX (1928), fig: p. 224, 
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fragmentary figure of shell inlay from the same site of a king in war 
panoply with a fleece thrown over his left shoulder, adorned with long, 
wavy, distinctly-marked strands of hair just like those of his beard. 

An attempt has been made to prove that the tasselled skirts were made 
of a rectangular piece of woven stuff decorated at set intervals with loops 
of wool in imitation of a sheep's skin.“ In order to obtain the effect 
desired the weaver ‘ chose a strand of the warp and when he reached that 
point he knotted the woof to the warp and dropped a loop of the required 
length and brought the woof back to the warp where it was knotted again, 
By repeating this process each time at the same place in the warp the 
weaver produced a false flounce or frill, and he could in the same manner 
affect more frills in parallel stages,’ 4 

Dr. Andrae objected to this theory, and while he admitted that the 
garment was made of woven stuff, because in certain female statuettes it is 
finished off at the top with a hem or binding,** he considered that the 
tassels were really leaves sewn on to the stufl and hanging in serried rows 
points downward.*® This would render the garment even more impossible 
to wear inside out, as he suggests was done in the case of the skirts with 
tasselled edge, 

Yet something must be conceded to artistic convention, for there was 
always a tendency to reduce any natural object to its simplest expression, 
and when repetition was essential, to reproduce the pattern with greater 
and greater mechanical regularity, so that eventually an almost geometrical 
form was obtained. If the desire was to imitate a sheep's skin and the 
woven stuff provided a background it is, perhaps, not unthinkable that 
strands of natural sheep’s wool, carefully selected so that they should be 
of uniform length and thickness, were threaded into or sewn on to the 
material at set intervals, 

After a brilliant discussion of the types of dress worn at Ashur, Dr. 
Andrae states that he can make out no difference of style or period between 
the plain and the tasselled skirts, He adds: ‘I do not believe that in the 
climate of Mesopotamia these people left the upper part of their bodies 
bare or half-nude; they do not look like savages who were obliged to 


45. Woolley, Antiq. Jowr. IX (1929), pl. xxvili, 3, 

46. L. Heuzey, ‘ Une étoffe ohaldéonne,’ Rev, archdol. IX (1887), pp, 25772. 

47. §. Langdon, Archaeologia LXX (1918-20), p. 146. 

48. Andrae, Die wreh. Lachtar-Tempel, pla, 34, 355 Dde., pl. 1 ter, fig, 8, a,b; Mall, 
Seulp, babyl, et asayr., pl. iv, 3, 

49. Andras, op. cit,, pp. 12, 14. 
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endure heat and cold in a half-naked condition. It is much more likely 
that the garment was a festive dress which had to be worn before the 
god,’ 5° 

It is often stated that in early times the king, when he made offering to 
a god, divested himself of his raiment, and, for reasons of ceremonial 
purity and in remembrance of the time when all men went naked, served 
the god in a state of complete nudity. But it is not certain that even in 
very remote ages men went naked, except in rare cases of menial labourers 
such as herdsmen, or prisoners, or dead foes, for the clay figurines of the 
prehistoric age depict persons clad in elaborate and gaily adorned rai- 
ment.*2 Neither is there anything to prove that these naked ministrants 
really portray the king or ruler: it is more probable that they were a 
special order of priests, for the only office they are ever pictured as ful- 
filling is that of a pourer of a libation.*® At a later date even these priests 
wore a garment round their lower limbs, as on the alabaster disk por- 
traying Sargon’s daughter and a priest engaged in the temple ritual. 

It is only by a very careful survey of all the monuments that we can 
learn when and by whom the tasselled skirt was worn. The following is a 
list of all the principal examples :— 


(a) ‘Standard,’ Ur (Antig. Jour. VIII (1928), pl. lix). Banqueting 
scene; the king in a tasselled skirt, the others in skirts with 
tasselled edges. 

(6) Mosaic panel from the front of a harp, Ur (Mus. Jour. XX (1929), 
fig. p. 28). The seated king wears a tasselled skirt, the attendants 
wear skirts with a scalloped edge, but below this is the straight 
line of the skirt, as if the ‘ fringe’ were sewn on at the bottom. 

(c) Relief, Susa (Coll. de Morgan, No. 40; Mém. XIII, pl. xl, 9). 
Banquet ; the king in a tasselled skirt, the harpist in a plain 
skirt, the cupbearers nude (Pl. XI, fig. 4). 


50. Andrae, op. cit., p. 59. 

51. Andrae, op. cit., p. 138; Meissner, Bab. u. Assyr. II, p. 55. 

' = ter: and Woolley, al-’Ubaid, pl. xlviii; C.B.S. 2537; Andrae, op. cit., 
pl. 53, b-d. 

53. The following is a list of nude libation-pourers: (1) limestone relief from the 
temple of’, Ningal, Ur, upper and lower registers (Antig. Jowr. VI (1926), pl. liii, a) ; 
(2, 3) two limestone reliefs from Nippur, upper register (Hilprecht, Bab. Haped. I, 2, 
pl. xvi, Nos. 37, 38); (4) relief of a mountain goddess, Lagash (Deéc., fig. p. 209) ; 
(5) engraved shell plaque from the cemetery area, Ur (Antig. Jour. VIII (1928), 
pl. vi, 1); (6) relief of a nude priest, Bismaya (I.0.M. 3118; Meissner, Bab. u. Assyr. 
1, Tafel-Abb. 166). 

54, Antig. Jour. VI (1926), pl. liv, 6. 
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(d) Relief, Lagash (B.M. 117936 ; Hall, Sculp. babyl. et assyr., pl. iti, 2). 
The seated king hasa tasselled skirt, his followers have plain skirts. 

(e) Seal impression (Delaporte, Cyl. Or. Bibl. Nat., pl. vi, No. 51). 
Upper register, to right a goddess in a flounced dress adored by a 
ruler in a tasselled skirt; to left a god in a flounced dress adored 
by a worshipper in a skirt with a fringed edge. 

(f) Cylinder seal, Susa (Louvre, AS.A. 7234; Delaporte, Cat. Cyl. Or., 
pl. 33, fig. 2). Pastoral scene; to left, near a tree a nude (?) 
herdsman milks a goat held by a man in a plain skirt; a king, 
with a tasselled skirt, sits upon two jars, and raises a bow! to the 
level of his lips (Pl. XI, fig. 1). 

(g) Limestone vase (?), Ur (Hall and Woolley, al-’Ubaid, pl. xxxvi, 
2-6). In the upper frieze are small figures clad in fringed or plain 
skirts, and one in a tasselled skirt; so battered that the subject 
is not clear, but it seems to be religious. First Dynasty of Ur. 

(h) Reliefs of Ur-Nina, Lagash (Heuzey, Cat. antig. chald., Nos. 8, 9). 
The ruler, whether bearing a basket or seated, bowl in hand, 
wears a tasselled skirt ; his sons and officials have plain skirts. 

(7) Relief of Ur-Nina, Lagash (I.0.M. 1633; Hssad Nassouhi Bey, 
Musées des Antig. de Stamboul : Antiq. assyr.-babyl. Guide Som- 
maitre, pl. 3). As above. 

(j) Stele of the Vultures, Lagash (Déc., pls. 3 bis, 4 ter, 48 bis). Han- 
natum is shown twice as a warrior with helmet, tasselled skirt 
and fleece over his left shoulder, and once when offering sacrifice 
(only a fragment of tasselled skirt remains). 

(k) Relief dedicated by Dudu, Lagash (Heuzey, Cat. antig. chald., 
No. 12; Dussaud, Rev. Hist. Relig. XCV (1927), p. 11, fig. 5). 
Entemena wears a tasselled skirt, which shows that it is he, and 
not Dudu, who is the person portrayed. 

(1) Macehead dedicated for the life of Enannatum, Lagash (B.M. 
23287 ; Hall, Sculp. babyl. et assyr., pl. ii, 3). Hnannatum stands 
with clasped hands, wearing a skirt of tassels which are simply 
blocked out, and have never been finished off ;_ his official is clad 
in a fringed shawl. 

(m) Stele of Sargon, Susa (Coll. de Morgan, No. 1; Essad Nassouhi 
Bey, RA. XXI (1924), pp. 65-73, fig. 1). The lower register shows 
Sargon and five soldiers with tasselled skirts, the attendant with 
a plain skirt. 
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(n) Miniature group of a man with a recumbent bull (Weber, Amil. Ber. 
aus den kgl. Kunstsamml. XXXVI (1915), cols. 184-9, figs. 71, 
73-7). The man has a tasselled skirt. 

(o) Statuette of Lugal-dalu, Bismaya (I.0.M. 3235; Banks, Bismya, 
pp. 189-93, 3 figs.). Skirt with six rows of tassels. 

(p) Statuette of Entemena, Ur (Baghdad Mus.; Antig. Jour. III 
(1923), pl. xxxi). Slart with six rows of tassels. 

(q) Statuette of a ruler, Istabulat (Ashmolean Mus. ; Archaeologia 
LXX (1918-20), p. 149, figs. 9, 10). Skirt with three rows of 
tassels. 

(r) Statuette of a ruler (B.M. 22470; King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, 
pl. to p. 102). Skirt with two rows of very big tassels. 

(s) Statuette of a ruler (Mus. R. du Cinquantenaire, No. O. 242; 
Speleers, Les Arts de Asie Antérieure ancienne, fig. 123). Skirt 
with five rows of tassels increasing in size toward the lower edge. 

(¢) Statuette of a ruler (I.0.M. 3053; RLV. VII, pl. 134, a,b). Skirt 
with five rows of tassels. 

(u) Statuette of a ruler, Lagash (Louvre; Contenau, Les Antiquités 
Orientales, p. 9, pl. 2). Very well preserved. Skirt with three 
rows of tassels, the spaces between the lowest row filled by little 
tips. 

(v) Statuette of a ruler (Zllustr. London News, 22nd Dec. 1928, 
p. 1190). Skirt with five rows of very formal tassels. 

(w) Broken statuette of a long-haired man, Lagash (Louvre; Déc., 
pl. 6 bis, fig. 2, a,b; Heuzey, Cat. antig. chald., No. 86). Only 
the two upper rows of tassels remain. 

(z) Broken statuette of a ruler, Lagash (Louvre; Heuzey, Cat. antiq. 
chald., No. 42). Part of the upper rows of tassels. 

(y) Broken statuette of a ruler, Lagash (Déc., p. 154). Tasselled skirt. 

(z) Statuette of a ruler, Lagash (1.0.M. 1598; Deéc., pls. 21 ter, fig. 3, 
47, fig. 3, a, b). Skirt with five rows of tassels. 

(A) Statuette of a bearded man, Ashur (VA. 8142; Andrae, Die arch. 
Ischtar-Tempel, Nr. 70, pp. 62-4, pls. 30, 31). Skirt with six 
rows of tassels increasing in length toward the bottom of the 
skirt. 

(B) Statuette of a man (headless), Ashur (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 71, 
pp. 64-5, pl. 32). Skirt with seven rows of tassels, the spaces 
between the lowest row filled in with smaller tips. - 
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(C) Statuette of a man (headless), Ashur (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 72, p. 65, 
pl. 32, e, f). Rather battered. 

(D) Fragmentary statuette of a man, Ashur (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 73, 
p. 65, pl. 33, a). Skirt with six rows of long, coarse tassels. 

(Z) Fragmentary statuette of a man, Ashur (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 74, 
p. 65, pl. 33, ¢, d). Skirt with six rows of big tassels, the spaces 
in the last row filled in with little tips. 

(Ff) Feet and three lowest rows of the tasselled skirt of a seated man, 
Lagash (Déc., pl. 21 ter, fig. 4). Very regular, sharply-cut tassels. 

(@) Statuette of Basha-Shushinak, yates? of Susa and Governor of Elam, 
Susa (Coll. de Morgan, No. 52; RA. VII (1909), pl. 11). The 
enthroned patesi wears a garment completely enveloping his arms 
and body, and covered with rows of formally arranged tassels 
which make a ‘ Vandyck’ collar round the neck. The figure, 
which is headless, has been taken for that of the goddess to whom 
it was dedicated ; but the tasselled dress proves that the wearer 
was a mortal, and it must represent the pates: himself, clad in 
ritual apparel which was, perhaps, the misunderstood repro- 
duction of an obsolete garment. 

(H) Fragmentary statuette of a seated ruler (1.0.M. 5268; RLV. VII, 
pl. 134, c). Very similar to the preceding number. 


There are examples of women wearing a tasselled garment, drawn over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm, so that the arm and chest on 
that side were bare. In addition, a mantle of the same stuff was some- 
times draped over the left shoulder. This dress was not in everyday use, 
for women are usually represented as wearing a smooth garment. In the 
“Great Death-pit ’ of the royal grave PG/1237 at Ur ‘a few fragile traces 
showed that the women had worn coats or sleeved cloaks of red woollen 
material, and very often on to one sleeve or both was sewn a cuff of beads 

. . nine or ten rows wide.’*> Probably the feminine tasselled robe was 
analogous to the masculine tasselled skirt ; it was worn by a princess or 
female ruler when she fulfilled her office of priestess.°° 


55. Woolley, Antig. Jour. IX (1929), p. 318. 
56. <A list of examples of women wearing a tasselled robe is as follows: 
(i) Princess Lidda on the relief of Ur-Nina. (Heuzey, Cat. antig. chald., 
No. 8.) 
(ii) Statuette of a seated woman, Lagash. (Déc., pl. 1 ter., fig. 3, a, b.) 
(iii) Statuette of a seated (?) woman, Susa. (Coll. de Morgan, No. 71; 
Mém. XIII, pl. xl, figs. 7, 8.) 
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Thus the monuments prove that the tasselled skirt was worn on special 
occasions only, and never by anyone except the king or ruler, with the 
single, sharply-defined exception of soldiers in battle.’ But perhaps this 
is not as glaring a contradiction as it appears to be. Only those soldiers 
who immediately followed the king, his body-guard, wore this dress, and 
possibly they did so as being partly identified with their leader, specially 
charged by their divine protector to wage war upon his foes, who were 
their foes also, in defence of their fatherland. 

Each time that the king is represented as wearing the tasselled skirt 
he is fulfilling some religious or priestly office. Hannatum on his Stele (7) 
offers sacrifice; Ur-Nina bears material to build a temple, or stands 
reverently with clasped hands (A, 7); Enannatum stands in reverence 
before the sacred lion-headed eagle (/) ; on the relief dedicated by Dudu 
and in the tiny group the ruler stands near the calf or bull which he has 
offered (k, »); on the mosaic panel from Ur (b) the ruler is seated and 
holds in one hand the bunch of dates, and raises the other in token of 
salutation to the approaching attendant, just as a god acknowledges his 


56 (continued)— 

(iv) Statuette of a woman standing, Ashur. (VA. 8144; Andrae, Die arch. 
Ischtar-Tempel, Nr. 76, p. 66, pls. 34, 35.) Dress with ten or eleven 
rows of tassels. 

(v) Statuette of a woman, badly calcined, Ashur. (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 77, 
pp. 66-7, pls. 36, e, 7, 37, d.) A fragment showing two rows of tassels, 
and a bottom row of wavy lines, a true fringe. 

(vi) Statuette of a woman, badly calcined, Ashur. (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 78, 
p. 67, pl. 36, a-d.) Big, fringe-like tassels. 

(vii) Broken statuette of a seated woman, Ashur. (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 85, 
pp. 73-4, pl. 44, a-c.) Only four rows of extraordinarily long tassels ; 
an extra row is put on round the upper hem to make a flounce. 

(viii) Badly broken statuette, Ashur. (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 86, p. 74, pl. 44, 
d,e.) Like the preceding number; rather coarse work. 

(ix) Badly damaged statuette, Ashur. (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 88, p. 76, pl. 40, 
a-c.) Nine or ten rows of coarsely executed tassels. 

(x) Statuette of a seated woman (headless), (B.M. 104728; Hall, Sculp. 
babyl. et assyr., pl. iv, 2.) A cloak seems indicated over the left 
shoulder. 

(xi) Statuette of a woman (headless). (B.M. 104729; Hall, op. cit., pl. iv, 3.) 
Very long rippling tassels; the top hem is clearly marked. 

(xii) Statuette of a woman (headless). (B.M. 105031; Hall, op. cit., pl. iv, 4.) 
Immensely long tassels, one row merging into another. Late. 

(xiii) Fragmentary figure with clasped hands, Lagash. (Déec., pl. 21 ter, fig. 2.) 
Very sophisticated tassels, squarely shaped, the inner lines incised, 
producing the effect of a sleeve over the left arm. Almost the aspect 
of a flounced robe. Late. 

The lady, B.M. 116666, belongs to the end of the archaic period, and wears a 

plain robe covering her left shoulder, and decorated with a lower border of deep 

scalloped tassels. (Hall, op. ctt., pl. vi, 1.) 


57. Soldiers of Eannatum on his Stele, Déc., pls. 3 bis, 48 bis ; soldiers of Sargon 
on his Stele, RA. XXI (1924), pp. 65-73, fig. 1. 
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worshipper. It is also worth noting that the attendant stands in the same 
curious attitude of reverence with his left hand tucked under his right 
arm-pit as the king on the fragment of shell inlay from Ur,*® but there, 
owing to defective drawing, he appears to thrust his hand into his own 
breast. 

The statues in the round always portray the ruler, either standing or 
sitting, with clasped hands in an attitude of reverence. In the scenes 
where he is represented as feasting it is not a mundane banquet that he 
enjoys, but he partakes of a ceremonial meal in company with his followers 
as the final act in some solemn rite. On the ‘Standard’ (a) the feast 
probably celebrates the successful end of the war depicted on the opposite 
side; Ur-Nina and the other ruler of Lagash, and also the rnler from 
Susa (h, d, c), do not actually feast, but hold a drinking vessel, while their 
sons and attendants stand by in attitudes of reverence. When the king 
made an ordinary feast he wore a skirt with a tasselled edge, just like 
those of his family and officials and the servants who waited upon them. 

One curious seal appears to represent a ruler and his attendant wor- 
shipping a god and goddess (e), who should in all probability be thought 
of as a divine couple seated side by side; but owing to the difficulty of 
depicting figures in such complicated perspective they are placed at 
opposite ends of the composition, with their worshippers symmetrically 
arranged between them. 

The remarkable skirts worn by all three figures in the chariot relief from 


58. Antig. Jour. IX (1929), pl. xxviii, 3. 

59. There are numerous cylinder seals illustrative of this custom ; gold cylinder 
seal from the royal grave PG/1054, Ur (Antig. Jour. TX (1929), pl. xxviii, 2); seal of 
Queen Shub-ad (Woolley, The Sumerians, pl. 20, 2); lapis lazuli seal of A-bargi from 
the same tomb (Gadd, Hist. and Mon. of Ur, pl. x, b); lapis lazuli seal from the earliest 
cemetery, showing the banquet and preparations (Antig. Jour. VIII (1928), pl. xi, 
fig. 2); seal, Coll. J. P. Morgan, No. 1 (Fig. 12) (Ward, Cyl. and other anc. Or. Seale, 
pl. 1, No. 1); VA. 530, 3974, 3411 (Weber, AO. XVII/XVIII, figs. 415, 419, 420) ; 
Louvre, MNB, 1351b (Déc., pl. 30, fig. 4). Other examples representing merely skirts 
with tasselled edge are: Ward, SC. 62=C.B.8. 5008; 62a—Hermitage ; 65=Coll. de 
Clercq, No. 10; 78=VA. 2070; 79=VA. 617; 82-3= Metropolitan Mus. ; 94=Metro- 
politan Mus.; 124=B.M.; cylinder seal, seated ruler holding dates (AO. 1166; 
Delaporte, Cat. Cyl. Or. I, pl. 70, fig. 12) (Fig. 9); figure in shell inlay, Kish (Langdon, 
Kish I, pl. vi); ditto, Lagash (Déc., pl. 46, fig. 2); ditto (Meyer, SS., fig. 102); milking 
scene, al-’Ubaid (Ur Hxcav. I, pl. xxxi, figs. 1-3); cireular base, Lagash (Déc., pl. 47, 
fig. 1); relief, Susa (Mém. XIII, pl. xl, fig. 3); little round base, Susa (Mém. XIII, 
pl. xxxiii, fig. 5); engraved stone, Lagash (Déc., pl. 6 ter, fig. 4); statuette of a ruler of 
Ma’er (B.M. 90828, King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, pl. to p. 102); statuette of a 
seated man (B.M. 113185, Hall, Sculp. babyl. et assyr., pl. vi, 2); statuette of a seated 
man holding a cup, Ashur (Andrae, Die arch. Ischtar-Tempel, Nr. 82, pp. 71-2, pl. 41, 
c, d); statuette of a seated man with a pigtail, Ashur (Andrae, op. cit., Nr. 84, pp. 72-3, 
1.48, a-d). 
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Ur °° are not an exception to the rule that the tasselled skirt was worn by 
rulers only, for they are not true examples of the type. From a wide 
band two tassels on each side hang down the whole length of the skirt ; 
in the middle is a plain piece, and from or beneath this hang two more 
tassels of a length sufficient to make the lower edge of the skirt even all 
round. Mr. Gadd describes it thus ®: ‘ Short as it is this skirt neverthe- 
less displays a triangular patch in the middle of its front which can hardly 
be other than a sort of cod-piece. . . . This was part of the dress which 
needed some attention over rough going, for its derangement was of ill- 
omen; the augurs’ books had a warning, “If the prince mounts his 
chariot and grasps the reins, and his cod-piece or his headgear jumps off, 
that prince will be had in derision ” (C7. XL, pl. 36, line 43).’ But one 
can hardly accept as explanatory of a portion of dress an augur’s dictum 
which, at earliest, can only have been formulated many hundreds of years 
after the article of apparel had ceased to be in use. If the garment was 
a true skirt, as Mr. Gadd implies, the ‘ cod-piece ’ would not have been 
visible. I think a more likely explanation is that a short plain skirt with 
a border of long tassels was worn, and above it a sort of over-skirt consisting 
of very long, loose tassels set into a wide band. These long tassels swayed 
and separated when the wearer walked, but fell into place when he stood 
still. An ‘ over-skirt ’ of the same kind is worn by a figure of shell inlay 
from Lagash ®* where the tassels seem to be natural sheep’s wool, by three 
of the figures of the inlaid frieze from Kish, and by the attendants on a 
lapis lazuli cylinder seal.“ It is, perhaps, worth noting that in the chariot 
relief the man behind the driver has a large object which must have been 
heavy, for it is slung on a pole carried across his shoulders. The same 
object is slung on to the stick which a man carries across his shoulder on 
a cylinder seal in the Morgan Collection ® (Pl. XI, fig. 2), and there also 
the man follows afoot after a chariot drawn by horses with streaming 
tassels attached to their head-bands, like those which adorn the chariot 
horses on the ‘ Standard ’ from Ur. 

Very instructive for our subject is the shell cylinder seal from Susa (f) 
(Pl. XI, fig. 1). The king, in his tasselled skirt, assists at a pastoral scene. 


60. Brit. Mus. Quarterly II, 2 (1927), pl. xxi, b. 
61. C.J. Gadd, Hist. and Mon. of Ur, p. 32 and note 1, pl. vi, a. 
62. Deéc., pl. 46, fig. 1; Heuzey, Cat. antiq. chald., No. 226. 
63. Langdon, Kish I, pl. xxxviii. 
« 64. Ward, SQ., 89; Ball, Light from the Hast, p. 151. 
65. Ward, Cyl. and other anc. Or. Seals in the Coll. of J. P. Morgan, p. 25, pl. 1, 
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The flock lie peacefully in the background, the watch-dog fawns upon the 
king, while the herdsman milks a goat held by another man who is perhaps 
a priestly attendant, for he wears a plain skirt like the men in the milking 
scene from al-’Ubaid. The king holds up a bowl of milk which he is about 
to sip or pour out in libation, perhaps both, for this must be the first offer- 
ing of the supply of milk, the rest of which was afterwards measured off 
and stored in just such pots as those upon which the king sits, or those 
others engraved upon the throne of the statuette from Kish. 

The seal from Farah is reminiscent of the scene, for there a goat, 
typifying the herd, rears behind the seated king® (PI. X, fig. 1). The lapis 
lazuli seal (Ward, 89) gives a later phase of the ceremony. The king is 
seated under a tree, but he no longer wears his ritual raiment, for his part 
is finished ; a goat plunges in the wooded background ; on the left an 
attendant offers a bowl of milk to a goddess who must be imagined as in 
her temple, for she is enthroned with a footstool or dais under her feet. 
Possibly the limestone vase from Ur (g) also showed the sequence of the 
rite. Above are the herdsmen with their dogs, priestly attendants clad in 
plain skirts and provided with jars and pots to contain the milk, and the 
king in his tasselled skirt. The scene on the body of the vase seems to 
represent two gods seated (?) with a worshipper between them, and it may 
therefore have pictured the second part of the ceremony, the presentation 
of the consecrated milk to the gods in their temple. 

This consecration of the first bowl of milk could be paralleled by the 
customs of Central African tribes, but here it is sufficient to point out that 
milk and butter were very important articles of diet of the early peoples 
of Sumeria, and so were dates before there was any extensive cultivation 
of corn. In consequence, everything which tended to produce and regu- 
late a good supply was carefully supervised, the care of the herds, the 
actual milking, the churning of butter, the storing of milk. Perhaps the 
object carried on a pole by the men on the chariot relief and on the seal 
in the Morgan Collection was really a skin, filled with milk and tied at 
the neck, which hung downward, the same receptacle as that from which 
the man in the milking scene from al-’Ubaid pours into the large vessel. 
Perhaps, too, both scenes picture a procession bearing the first milk of the 
new season to the temple of the gods. The chief personage in these cere- 
monies was naturally the king or patesi, who frequently named himself 


66. VA. 3974; Weber, AO. XVII/XVIII, fig. 419. 
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‘ Shepherd of the Black-heads,’ ‘ Beloved Shepherd of Ninurta,’ ‘ Husband- 
man of Ur.’ 

And here we have an explanation of the little group of statuettes. 
They all represent the king or ruler, clad in the tasselled skirt of his priestly 
office, or else in the robe with a vertical opening at the side which was 
really the garment of a god, and so endowed him with something of the 
divine nature. He sits upon a seat adorned with motives indicative of his 
functions, the milk jars, or goats from the herds. In one hand he holds 
the bowl of milk, in the other a bunch of dates, symbols of food and drink 
which he, as the representative of his people, consecrates to the gods as 
typical of the two great sources of nourishment, the produce of the herds 
and the fruit of the palm tree. 


Liverpoot A.A. A. Vol, XVII. PLATE IX 


Fias, 1-3.—SUMERIAN MARBLE STATUETTE. 
Fic. 4.—CLay FiguriNnE FROM Nippur. Scale 1:1. 


iverpool 4.A.A. Vol. XVII. PLATE X 


| Fic. 1.—IMPRESSION OF STONE CYLINDER SEAL FROM FARAH. 
Fics. 2-4.-LIMESTONE STATUETTE FROM KisH. Scale 3:4. 


Fia. 1.—-IMPRESSION OF CYLINDER SEAL FROM Susa, 

Fia. 2.—IMPRESSION OF CYLINDER SEAL IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION, 
Fic. 8.—IMPRESSION OF CYLINDER SEAL IN THE LOUVRE, 

Fig, 4.—RELIEF FROM Susa, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT LANCASTER, 1929 
By R. NEWSTEAD anv J. P. DROOP 


WITH PLATES XII-XVI 


I. EXCAVATIONS IN VICARAGE FIELD 


THE excavations undertaken by the Lancaster Museum Committee were 
continued for a fortnight at the end of September 1929 in the Vicarage 
Field. 

The system of defences was further explored by the cutting of three 
trenches, one, site 7 (Pl. XII), continued site 4 of 1928, but was bent 
more towards the north to avoid the churchyard wall, while the other two, 
sites 5 and 6, were long trenches radiating out from a centre in the first- 
century gravel deposit found in the middle of site 41 in 1928, site 5 
continuing the last trench begun in that year. 

A fourth trench, site 8, was dug along the high ground parallel with 
Vicarage Lane, but it seemed that some denudation had taken place, for 
the virgin boulder clay, locally called ‘ marl,’ was soon reached, and the 
few sherds of Roman pottery found here showed no stratification. There 
were many stones which may have been road metal, but it was not possible 
to say that the trench cut through, as had been expected, a further stretch 
of the road found lower down the hill in site 4. 

The three radial trenches showed that by the churchyard wall (site 7) 
there were two ditches, further to the north (site 6) there were three, and 
yet further (site 5) there were four ditches, one inside the other. 

It was not economically possible to follow the line of these ditches to 
see exactly how they combined, but the tentative arrangement shown on 
the plan (Pl. XII) seemed the most probable, in view of the fact that the 
trenches in every case cut the ditches approximately at a right angle. 


1. Liverpool Annals, XVI, p. 27. 
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The upper part of site 6 (Pl. XII, Section H-F) discovered an extension 
of the same gravel deposit with late first-century remains that was found 
in site 4. This extended downhill for about 25 feet and produced more 
pottery than any other part of the site explored this year. The gravel— 
as in site 4—gave way to a layer of cobbles lying on a thin layer of grey 
added clay above the virgin ‘ marl,’ which ended as a facing to the inner 
bank of the innermost ditch at 38 feet from the S.H. end of the trench. 

This ditch had been formed by cutting away the ‘ marl’ to form the 
steep inner bank and flat bottom, but the slope was too great to allow of a 
natural outer bank, and this was obtained by the addition of dirty clay 
making a rounded mound 6 feet 6 inches wide at the bottom. The ditch 
was 4 feet wide at the bottom, which was 3 feet below the lip of the inner 
bank and 1 foot 8 inches below the present top of the artificial outer bank. 

At 61 feet, 11 feet beyond the outer edge of the outer bank, part of 
the rubble core of a wall was found, of which one stone of the outer facing 
was in situ at 68 feet, 7 feet beyond the first piece of rubble. 

Since there was no trace of a clay rampart behind the wall, it is probable 
that originally it had an inner face which has disappeared. Beyond a 
layer of cobbles ran gradually downwards for 10 feet, forming a berm to 
the second ditch, which began at 78 feet. This ditch was in its present 
state 9 feet wide at the top and 3 feet wide at the bottom 3 feet below 
the lip of the berm. Both sides and the bottom were lined with stones 
set in mortar, but the bottom contained also stones which seemed to have 
slipped down from the outer bank. 

These stones were removed, and two facts appeared: first, that the 
‘marl’ had been cut to form a flat-bottomed ditch 18 inches below the 
under side of the paving stones, and secondly, that at least one of the 
stones of the paving had been in use previously on a building, for it was 
ornamented on what in its present position was its under side with a 
diaper pattern (Pl. XIII 0). 

The stones lining this ditch can be seen in the foreground of Pl. XIII a. 
Beyond is the cobbled berm and the wall face, and beyond again can 
be seen the artificial bank, the inner ditch and the cobbles facing its inner 
bank. 

Beyond this ditch came what appears to be the main rampart of this 
defence system, here consisting of the natural hillside, which begins to 
slope downwards from the top of the outer bank of the second ditch at 
88 feet. At 117 feet 6 inches the ‘ marl’ was again cut away to form the 
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outer ditch, the bottom of which was reached at 122 feet 6 inches, about 
9 feet below the bottom of the second ditch. This outer ditch was not 
paved and was V-shaped, the outer bank, 20 inches above the bottom, 
continuing the line of the hillside at 124 feet, 6 feet 6 inches from the 
point where the line was interrupted by the cutting of the ditch and 2 feet 
4 inches lower than that point. 

Beyond this the trench was carried down the hill to 168 feet, until what 
had looked a possible fourth ditch towards the bottom of the slope had 
proved to be illusory. This stretch produced no finds. The second long 
radial trench, site 5 (Pl. XII, Section A-B), continued the trench cut in 1928 
from where it had stopped 37 feet from its south end.! From 37 to 47 
feet there was a layer of large cobbles, some of them 12 inches long.” For 
the next 10 feet there were none, and it seemed as if a wall, perhaps 
corresponding with that in site 6, had been robbed here, for, beyond, a 
layer of smaller cobbles ran uninterrupted down the hill for 32 feet. 
The two sets of cobbles and the gap between them are seen in Pl. XIII f. 
At 89 feet 8 inches the cobbles ended in the remains of the rubble core of 
a wall the face of which at 93 feet stood on the inner edge of the second 
ditch, which from the face of the wall to the lip of the outer bank was 
10 feet wide. The bottom of this ditch was 3 feet 8 inches below the 
bottom of the facing stone of the wall and 18 inches below the lip of the 
outer bank. Beneath the cobbles the ‘marl’ was uniformly found at 
from 15 to 22 inches below the present surface. Beneath the rubble of 
the wall, however, the “ marl’ sloped down more vigorously to the ditch, 
and the wall itself rested on a layer of grey added clay above the ‘ marl.’ 
At 91 feet 7 inches there was a thickness of 1 foot of this clay between the 
bottom of the rubble, 2 feet below the surface, and the ‘ marl.’ 

Nothing artificial was found between the second ditch and the third, 
which began at 115 feet. From 123 feet 4 inches to 127 feet remains of 
apparent paving or wall were found just beneath the surface. Under 
this, however, the third ditch was found 13 feet wide extending to 128 
feet, the bottom of which was about 5 feet below the lip of the inner bank. 
It was not possible to dig this ditch completely out, but neither in this 
ditch nor in that inside it was there any trace of the paved lining of stone 
found in the middle ditch of site 6. 


1. For the first 37 feet, see Liverpool Annals, XVI, p. 28. The additional depth in 
the inner ditch discovered by this trench was probably due to the utilisation of a natural 
hollow at this point. 
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At this point the natural slope of the hill was less great than in site 6, 
or in site 2 further to the east explored in 1928. There is no surface in- 
dication of this, but excavation showed that the height of the rampart had 
been raised by the addition of dirty clay to an extent of 6 feet above the 
‘marl’ at the highest point. Here, just below the surface, were the 
remains of a wall with two faces 3 feet thick (144 feet 6 inches to 147 feet 
6 inches) resting on the clay. On the dirty clay’s being cut through 
remains of another wall with two stones of an outer north face and a core 
of rubble behind were found resting on the ‘ marl.’ In and under these 
stones sherds were found of early second-century date, while fourth-century 
pottery was found about the upper wall. 

At 167 feet where the impure clay ended the ‘ marl’ appeared to have 
been cut into to form the outer ditch, which was V-shaped, its bottom being 
3 feet 8 inches below the inner lip and 2 feet 6 inches below the outer lip, 
beyond which the ‘ marl’ rose again in a slight interruption of its down- 
ward slope. Time did not permit the exploration of this, nor, in view of 
the negative results of the exploration of this rise in 19271 and of the 
continuation of site 6, did further digging here appear worth while. 

Site 7 (Pl. XII, Section C-D), undertaken to complete the investigation 
of the ditches here, which in site 4 was prevented by the proximity of the 
churchyard wall, found the same system of cobbles lying on a thin layer 
of grey clay that was found in site 4. (Pl. XIII, d.) Here, however, 
no cut had been made to support them, and some had slipped down into 
the ditch which here had been cut 3 feet into the ‘ marl,’ with a width of 
9 feet from lip to lip. The outer lip was at 17 feet from the S.H. end of 
the trench on the edge of site 4. 

Outside this ditch the main rampart proved here again to have been 
thought inadequate in its natural state and to have been raised about 
3 feet by the addition of clay. Remains of a wall 3 feet 8 inches wide 
were found (37 feet to 40 feet 8 inches) just below the surface resting on 
the clay. (Pl. XIII, d and e, both views from the N.W.) The wall, 
two courses of which were preserved on the outer face—one on the 
inner—was built without mortar, and rested on poor footings of small 
cobbles. The V-shaped outer ditch was cut to about 1 foot into the 
‘marl,’ but this sloped away too violently so that it had been found 
necessary to raise the outer bank also by the addition of clay. The 


1. Liverpool Annals, XV, p. 37. 
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cobbles on the inner bank of the inner ditch are seen in the distance 
of Plate XIII d, where the late wall is in the foreground. In Pl. XIIle 
the late wall is in the distance and the outer ditch in the foreground. 
The line of pegs marks the top of the added clay, the bottom of the trench 
being the ‘ marl.’ 

Two things appear clearly as a result of these investigations in the 
Vicarage Field. 

In the first place, these defences are no part of the main defence system 
of a Roman fortress, but must be considered as extra defences intended 
to strengthen a not very steep approach to the fortress, which it would 
seem must have stood further to the south on the ground now covered 
perhaps by the church and the castle. 

And in the second place, these defences were constructed probably 
early in the second century, and were remodelled later, probably in the 
fourth century. 

The evidence for this statement is to be found first in the main rampart 
of site 5. Here a revetment was found built on the ‘ marl’ in and under 
the rubble core of which lay two sherds of Samian ware, which can hardly 
be dated later than the reign of Hadrian. This revetment corresponds 
perhaps with that found in site 2in 1928.1 Ata later date this revetment 
was demolished, the height of the rampart raised by the addition of clay, 
and a poor double-faced wall built on the top of the rampart. Site 7 
shows the same: later construction, though no trace of the earlier revet- 
ment, which we must assume to have been entirely removed at this point. 

This wall at the top of the rampart corresponds in nature and position 
with those found in sites 1 and 2?(Pl. XIII c). In site 6 it may easily have 
been robbed, and it is probable that this wall ran continuously along the 
top of the main rampart. The preponderance of sherds of fourth-century 
date found in its neighbourhood suggests that it belongs to that century, 
though no pottery was found in or beneath it to give a definite terminus 
post quem. 

Confirmation of this general remodelling is to be found in the rebuilding 
of the middle ditch in site 6. Had the stone lining been part of the 
original plan the stones would have been laid on the surface of the ‘ marl,’ 
which had been cut into to form the ditch, instead of 2 feet above it. The 
re-use of the ornamented building stone does not perhaps add any weight 


1. Liverpool Annals, XVI, p. 27. 2. Loc. ctt., p. 26. 
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to this, since it only implies that enough time had passed after the begin- 
ning of the occupation for a substantial building to have been demolished. 

Two further points cannot perhaps bear much stress, but point in the 
same direction. The laid stones, whether remains of a wall or pavement, 
over the third ditch in site 5, suggest the possibility that that ditch had 
been filled in, and the contour of the ‘ marl ’ forming the inner bank of the 
second ditch in the same trench suggests that the ‘marl’ had been cut 
into to form this ditch. If that was so, then the added clay under the wall 
which edged the ditch and the wall itself must have been a later con- 
struction, which we should probably link with the cobbles overlying 
similar grey clay inside the inner ditches of sites 4, 6 and 7. 


II. THE OBJECTS FOUND IN VICARAGE FIELD 


A (1). Samran Porrrery (Terra Sigillata). Decorated 


Not much decorated Samian was found, the fragments representing 
only twenty-five separate vessels, less than in 1928. 

Of these those belonging to the second century were generally in very 
small pieces and very badly weathered, in some instances clearly by the 
action of frost. With two exceptions none of them was found in a 
definitely stratified deposit, and many were in association with coarse 
pottery of the late third and fourth centuries. 

The late Flavian sherds, on the other hand, were well preserved, and 
came most of them from the stratified layer of gravel on the small plateau 
at the 8.E. corner of the field (top of site 6). 

One fragment (Pl. XV, 3) belongs to a vessel exhibiting a very 
remarkable type of decoration, a: welcome addition to the somewhat 
meagre finds. 

The pieces selected for illustration are :— 

1. (Pl. XIV), Form 37. Scheme of decoration in two friezes. The 
upper frieze has a large winding scroll; three segments are preserved, 
though none is perfect. In the upper lobe of one are thrée tendrils, one 
ending in a relatively large ivy leaf (bis) (near Walters, M. 238 and M. 407), 
the other in a large ‘ catkin ’ (bis), to the right of which is a small swan (bis) 
(Déchelette, 1017). The lower lobes, of which there are parts of three, 
are divided into two compartments by a horizontal wavy line, in the upper 
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division is a fan-shaped plant of five leaves, in the lower division (one) a 
tall palmate plant (Walters, M. 566), flanked on either side by a volute 
or spiral tendril ending in a small rosette. The lower frieze has a broad 
straight wreath, the outer leaves of which have their inner edges serrate, 
the medium row is trifid and relatively very small. Period late first 
century. 

Site 6. In the first 30 feet chiefly from the gravel deposit. 

2. (Pl. XIV), Form 37. Three zones divided by wavy lines. Upper 
zone has parts of two unconnected spirals. Middle zone has a straight 
broad wreath rather badly spaced and blundered. Lower zone has bird 
to 1. looking back (Déchelette, 1036) between S-shaped ornament. 
Glaze good. Late first-century technique of Mid Gaul. 

Site 5. Surface. 

3. (Pl. XV), Form 37. Ovolo with corded and four-pronged tongues. 
No line below ovolo. Decoration : (1) two pendulous catkins, their stems 
tied to the pronged terminals of the ovolo tongues ; (2) part of a conven- 
tional tree bearing large catkins, the tips of each of the latter passing 
into the ovolo. 

The technique is excellent and the glaze good, but rather dull. The 
design in general is suggestive of the work of Germanus, the details of 
the ovolo border and the absence of any line beneath it being particularly 
characteristic of his work.1_ The catkin-bearing tree is, however, unusual. 
And it should be noted that the catkins are remarkably like those used by 
Masclus in the bowl, form 30, figured by Walters (M. 406), in which 
example there is likewise no line below the ovolo. Period late first 
century, probably before 80 a.p. 

Site 6. In the layer of gravel at its lower edge. 

4, (Pl. XIV), Form 37. A bead-row below the ovolo. Parts of two 
panels divided by bead-rows. (1) Gladiator (Déchelette, 594, Implorant 
sa grace”); (2) two leaves or bunches of grapes hanging from a short 
bifid stem. Glaze good. Period middle or latter half of the second 
century. 

Site 8. Surface. 

5. (Pl. XV). Ovolo bordered with wavy lines above and below. 
Tongues ending in small rosettes. Decoration: (1) part of large arcade 
enclosing helmeted head of Minerva to |. (Déchelette, 659); (2) lower 


1, Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, p. 148. 
2. Surely he is rather the victor asking the people’s will? 
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corner of upper panel with rosette at the angle. Period doubtful, but 
possibly early Antonine. 

Site 8. Surface. 

5a. (Pl. XIV), Form 37. Tongue of ovolo tridentate with wavy line 
below. Decoration: part of large scroll or tree with leaf as in Déchelette, 
1134. Glaze good. The dating of this small fragment is risky, but its 
general technique points rather to the early years of the second century. 

Site 5. In the rubble stones of the lower wall on the outer rampart 
beneath the added clay. 

5b. (Pl. XIV), Form 37. Ovolo clumsy with the U very broad and the 
tongue strongly dilated. Line below ovolo blurred but possibly wavy. 
Suspended from the ovolo is a volute or spiral bearing on its outer curve 
a small acanthus leaf, the terminal possibly of a rosette, but this is not 
clear. This is but a shaly fragment with the glaze nearly all weathered 
away. It belongs apparently to the same period as 5 a. 

Site 5. North of the same wall as 5 a, beneath the added clay. Here 
also was part of a large form 33. 


A (2). Samran Pottery. Plain 


There were few pieces of Samian plain ware, and those very fragmen- 
tary. The forms represented were Dragendorff’s 18, 18/31, 31, 33, 27 
and 45. Of the last there was but one tiny sherd from the base which, as 
usual, was thickly studded with particles of white quartz. Of potter's 
stamps there were but two examples, both incomplete. 

(a) TASC/. On a thin-walled 18. Probably part of the stamp 
TASCILLIM, Walters gives this stamp on form 27 (M. 1899) and also 
on 33 (M. 2181), but these are smaller stamps. One of them, moreover, is 
retrograde, and the second letter in both is A, not with a dot in place of 
the cross-bar as here. Bushe-Fox! also records this stamp from ‘a 
deposit probably dating before 120 a.p.’ 

Site 6. In the first ten feet on the surface of the layer of gravel, but 
in all probability belonging to this first-century deposit. 

(6) eecvi/, On a 27. This stamp with its retrograde s is clearly 
part of 2ECVNDIOF. Period late first century. Cf. Bushe-Fox, Rich- 
borough, 1926, p. 78. 

Site 6. In the first ten feet just below the gravel. 


1. Wroxeter, 1912, p. 62. 
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(B) Coarse Porrsry (Fig. 1) 
(a) Mortaria 


6. Hammer-headed type resembling Bushe-Fox’s form 178 (Wrozeter, 
1912), from Poltross Burn, stated to occur there only in the period 270-330 
A.D. The clay is white, hard, and finely levigated. On the interior are 
two narrow bands of pale orange slip, one at the junction of rim with body, 
the other about half an inch lower down. No grit is showing. 

Site 6. Above the paved ditch. 


Fig. 1—Coarse PoTTerRy. Scale 1:4. 


7. Similar in clay and type, but upper part of rim missing. One 
groove is extant, and below it a pattern of orange-yellow cross lines and 
vertical stripes alternating. A similar example from York (J.R.S., 
XVIII, Fig. 25, 3), dated from the late third and fourth centuries. 

Site 6. Above the main rampart. 

8. Clay as above. Grit particles small and blackish. The heavily 
moulded rim is remarkable, but an almost exact parallel comes from 
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Ilkley, which Mr. Woodward says “has every appearance of lateness,’ 
and ‘ seems to find its nearest analogies in the late fourth-century wares 
from the Yorkshire coast-defence forts.’ 4 

Site 8. Surface. 


(b) Bowls with Flanged Rims 


Only eight rim-fragments of this type of vessel were found, and none 
unfortunately was in a stratified deposit.? 

9. This though badly weathered shows traces of bituminous varnish. 
Clay slaty-grey. Diameter, circ. 9 inches. 

Site 7. By inner ditch. Surface. 

10. Similar. Site 7. Between ditches. 

11. This differs from all examples found in these excavations by having 
a well-defined groove inside below the level of the flange. It has been 
burnt to a red-grey colour by the action of fire subsequent to baking in 
the kiln. 

Site 7. By inner ditch. Surface. 

12. Similar to 9 and 10, but with narrower flange. 

Site 6. On the berm to the paved ditch. 

13. An exceptionally shallow form in very hard, finely levigated, slaty- 
grey clay, with finely tooled surface both inside and out. The general 
technique suggests an earlier date than that of any of the other vessels 
of this class. 

Site 7. On cobbles of inner bank of inner ditch. 


(c) Bowls with Broad Rims 


14. Dark fumed-grey clay with bituminous varnish. Incised large 
diaper pattern on exterior. Site 6. Above main rampart. 

Rim-fragments of four other vessels of this class were found, one very 
like 14, the others all in very pale slaty-grey clay with no coating of 
varnish. 

This type seems to have been in general use during the third and in 
the fourth century. At Chester it occurs quite commonly in late Antonine 
deposits, which may mark the dating of its introduction. 


1. York. Arch. Journal, XXXVIII, p. 260, No. 22. 
2. For references to similar vessels, cf. Liverpool Annals, XVI, p. 29. 
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(d) Dishes with Plain Rims 

15. Rim wedge-shaped in section with a deep groove defining it. 
Fine, gritty, bufi-white clay coated with drab-coloured slip. At York! 
this type is dated late third and fourth centuries, 

Site 5. Above the cobbles just short of the second ditch. 

16. Rim without groove. Clay as No. 15, but partly burnt to a reddish 
shade. The type occurs at York in the same period as No. 15. 

Site 7. On the cobbles of inner bank of inner ditch. 

17. Ditch with thick wall and massive overhanging rim. Slaty-grey 
clay with white grit. Burnt to a pale red outside. Probably late third 
or fourth century. 

Site 6. Above paved ditch. Surface. 

19. Imitation of the Samian form 18/31 with a small ‘step’ inside at the 
junction of the side with the base. Fine, hard, slaty-grey clay. Slightly 
burnished outside. Texture, clay, and general technique are exactly 
paralleled in Nos. 13 and 20, and all three are probably from the same kiln. 
Of the five fragments of this vessel, three were in the gravel deposit in the 
upper part of site 6 and two from the surface in site 8. 


(e) Bowl with High Rim and overhanging Flange 
20. Bowl of excellent technique in imitation of the Samian form 38. 


Hard, fine, slaty-grey clay. Slightly burnished on both surfaces. 
Period possibly late Antonine.” 


(f) Cooking Pots 


21. Pot with heavy overhanging grooved rim and high shoulder. Fine, 
hard, slaty-grey clay. Outer surface rough but thinly coated with black 
varnish. Clearly of the same type as No. 24, differing only in the almost 
entire absence of white particles in the clay. 

Site 6. Above paved ditch. 

22. Overhanging grooved rim. Clay hard and heavily charged with 
particles of white grit. 

Site 6. Above main rampart. 

23. Like Woodward’s type from Ilkley.? Clay with white grit. 

Site 6. Above paved ditch. 

l. J.RS., XVIII, Fig. 25, 8. 


2. Cf. May, Silchester, Pl. LIV, 93, 94; and Bushe-Fox, Richborough, 1926, p. 105. 
3. York, Arch. Journal, XXVIII, p. 277. 
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24, Like 22. Site 7. Inner ditch. 

These late forms of cooking pot were with a single exception the only 
types met with. Rims representing eighteen examples were found, and 
there were many additional sherds. The clay matrix is generally very 
hard, slaty-grey in colour, with the exterior almost always coated with 
bituminous varnish, which in some cases has almost entirely disappeared 
owing to the action of fire which has burnt the clay to a warm buff or 
reddish colour. Period late third and fourth century.! 


(g) Colour-coated Wares. (Plate XV) 


‘Castor’ Ware. Small sherds belonging to thirteen different vessels 
were found. Two apparently belonged to the tall-footed type of beaker, 
but the forms of the others could not be determined. The clay of nearly 
all is a dirty white, and the slip varies from pale red to copper-brown or 
blackish-brown. None shows any trace of the characteristic barbotine 
decoration. Late third and fourth century. Found in mixed deposits 
in all the trenches. 

28.2 Fragment of hemispherical bowl. Rim thick, projecting inwards. 
Dirty white clay. The outside of the rim has a relatively broad hori- 
zontal stripe of pale malachite blue; the surface below the rim-groove 
has traces of dull red slip. The presence of blue slip in the scheme of 
decoration is remarkable. Since, however, to judge from the clay and 
the dull red slip, this fragment is evidently the product of the same kilns 
as many other fragments found in the same locality, it would seem that 
it is equally of Roman origin. 

Site 7. Surface. 

29-30. Rhenish Ware Beakers. Both fragments are coated with dull 
slip and decorated black with white clay applied en barbotine. Both are 
of late, probably third century manufacture.® 

31. Fragment of large thick-walled vessel, probably hemispherical. 
Clay dusky pinkish white, coated inside with dull blackish-brown slip, 
and on the outside with dull red metallic glaze. Decoration part of 
vertical wavy band in dull white slip. Possibly German. Site 8. 

32. Side fragment of large vessel, possibly a stone jar. Fine, hard, pale 


1. The exception referred to is a side fragment of a typically early cooking pot 
with ‘rustic’ ornament found low down in site 7 between the ditches. 

2. For Nos. 25, 26 and 27, see below, p. 71. 

3. Cf. May, Silchester, p. 104; and Bushe-Fox, Richborough, 1926, p. 106. 
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red clay, the exterior showing faint traces of a creamy buff slip with 
horizontal and oblique bands of the red clay showing faintly through. 

Site 6. Above paved ditch. 

33. Fragment of cup or small bowl. Very fine smooth grey clay. 
Exterior with part of stamped design, which may be described as a long 
pinnate feather with a bulbous terminal to the shaft. The general tech- 
nique of this remarkable piece is excellent and suggestive of Belgic work. 

Site 6. Above the paved ditch. 

34, Fragment of beaker with rouletted decoration. Casual find. 


GLAss 


There are one fragment of a reeded handle from a square-sided bottle 
and three pieces from a vessel of similar type, all with the characteristic 
blue colour. Site 5. Main rampart. 


Bronze. Pl. XVI 


d. Chain. A short section of a chain with 8-shaped links attached at 
one end to a small ring, and at the other to a staple, in form like the letter 
, was found in site 6 over the main rampart. 

c. Tip of Scabbard. This is made of thin sheet bronze folded longi- 
tudinally, and bears traces of having been fastened to the sheath with iron 
rivets. 

Site 5. In the gap between the cobbles. 

a and b. Bronze Studs. Two, one octagonal and one circular, both 
fitted with tangs. 

Sites 7 and 8. 

e. Rectangular Strivp. Use unknown. 

Site 6. Above berm of paved ditch. 


Hones 


Two hones were found, one made from a natural dark grey mudstone 
of very fine texture, the other cut from a red clay roofing tile. 


Mitistone (Roman) 


A small piece of an upper millstone or quern came from the main 
rampart in site 6. It is a very hard greyish grit, presumably local, and 
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possibly from the millstone grit deposits. The cutting surface is convex 
and cut into a series of radial and equidistant ridges and furrows. Great- 
est thickness, 3:9 inches. 


Corns (Roman) 


The number of coins found was five, covering the period 268 to circ. 
355 a.p. None was found in a position that had any significance. All 
are badly corroded, and the series is too small to throw much light on the 


occupation of the site. Mr. H. Mattingly has kindly examined them, and 


we are 


Obv 


Rev. 


Obv. 
Rev. 


Obv. 
Rev, 


Obv. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


indebted to him for his assistance. 


(1) Victorinus (265-270 a.D.) 
. [IMP] C VIC[TORIN]VS[PFAVG]. Bust radiate r. 
[INJvic(Tvs]. Sol radiate striding 1., r. hand raised, 1. hold- 
ing whip. Mint mark +L. 
Cohen 49, 3 Ai. Curc. 268-270 A.D. 


(2) Claudius II. Gothicus (268-270 a.p.) 


IMP C[LAVDI]VS[AVG]. Head radiate r. 

[GENI]VS[E]X[ERCI}. Genius standing |. holding patera and 
cornucopiae. Mint mark |? Rome. 
Cohen 115% 3 Ai. 


(3) Tetricus I (268-273 a.p.) 
Bust radiate and draped r. 
HI[LARITAS AV]G. Hilaritas 1. holding palm branch and 
sceptre ? 
3 Ai. Cure. 270-273 a.v. 


(4) Constantine I and Contemporaries 


(Urbs Roma type) 


VRB[S ROMA}. Bust of Rome 1]. helmeted. 
She-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus. Mint mark gone. 
34 Q. Cure. 335-337 a.p. 


(5) Constantinus II ? 


(FEL TEMP REPARATIO type) 
Warrior spearing horseman. 
3 AQ. Cure. 353 a.v. 


C= 
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Corns (English) 
1, Edward I (1272-1307 a.v.). Silver penny struck in London 
(CIVITAS LONDON), 
2. Edward II (1327-1377 a.p.). Silver penny. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


An arrowhead of flint and part of a scraper in reddish chertz flint 
showing very careful secondary chipping and two small flakes of flint ; 
may be attributed to the Neolithic period. 

A curious disc of lead, Plate XVI f, bearing on both sides the 
impressions of four metal stamps of various designs. Probably used by 
a die-sinker to test his work. LHighteenth to nineteenth century ? 


Ill. TRENCH AT EAST END OF PRIORY CHURCH 


Repairs in the choir of the church some years ago had revealed a wall 
running H.-W. believed to be Roman, and in the hope of discovering a 
continuation of this wall a trench was cut close to the east wall of the choir. 
No trace, however, of any wall was found. 

Potsherds of various periods were found completely mixed up almost 
throughout the entire depth of the cut. The Roman fragments are 
described below, but there were besides many pieces of mediaeval jugs 
and pots, and many scraps of glazed slip ware reaching a date as late as 
the end of the eighteenth century. There were also many fragments of 
coloured English window glass, some of it clearly as early as fourteenth 
century. 

PoTrTERY 

25. (Fig. 1). Rim-fragment of flanged bowl or dish in dark-grey 
clay charged with particles of white grit. The form is peculiar, but seems 
to be a clumsy variant of the common flanged bowl, such as Nos. 9-13. 
Probably late third or fourth century. 

26. (Fig. 1). Mortariwm. This fragment is from a small example with 
a reeded rim. Clay creamy white and very hard. 

27. (Fig. 1). Mortarium. Type like 26, but with one groove to the rim, 
and traces of a large circle in dull red slip just below it. Both mortarva 
may be dated to the end of the third or fourth century. 
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35. (Pl. XV and Fig. 2). Samian rouletted ware. A fragment from 
the base of a bowl (form 30).1 The glaze is dull, very badly worn and much 
of it missing. May records a similar fragment of this seemingly rare type 
from York.2 The fragment is difficult to date, but may be Antonine. 
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Fig. 2—FRAGMENT OF SAMIAN ROULETTED WARE 
(Form 30). Cf. Plate XV, 35. 
Scale 1:2. 


The base of an amphora was found, which is shown in Pl. XVI g merely 
because it illustrates one aspect of the potter’s technique. On the inside 
the clay plug of the base bears the mark (in the form of a cross) of the 


potter’s fingers as he pressed it first one way and then the other to make it 
overlap the rim of the hole. 


Coin 


A denarius of Antoninus Pius (138-161 a.p.). Badly burnt and 
illegible, but the reverse shows Apollo standing facing 1. holding patera 
and lyre. 


1. Cf. Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, Pl. LXXV, 18. 
2. May, Catalogue York. Museum. 
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THE AMULETS OF THE STEWARD IY 
AND OF THE VIZIER IUTI 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 


WITH PLATE XVII, FIG. I 


Tue five magnificent amulets reproduced in Pl. XVII (Fig. 1) bear the 
number 50742 in the collections of the British Museum, and I must thank 
Dr. Hall for his kindness in permitting me to publish them. Four of 
them were made for a certain high official named Ty, or Iaiy, who cannot 
be identified with any person known to us of this name, and may be dated 
to the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The fifth was made for a Vizier 
called Iuti, probably of the XIXth Dynasty. 

No. ais a heart-amulet of black steatite measuring 2:1 inches in length 
and inscribed on the reverse side with the opening words of Chapter XXX 
B of the Book of the Dead.t_ The obverse is ornamented with a scene 
inlaid with white opaque glass, representing the deceased adoring a 
phoenix (the Bnw bird), and evidently referrmg to Chapter XXIX B,? 
in which the dead person identifies himself with “the Bnw, the Ba of Ré‘.’ 
The name and titles of Ly are also cut on the obverse, and like the inscrip- 
tion on the back are excellently incised in the stone. The inscriptions 
may be translated as follows :— 


Obverse (Fig. 1): ‘ Recitation by the Osiris the Royal Scribe and 
Steward of the Sed-festival Chapels 3 Iaiy, justified ; he saith : 


O my heart of (my) mother! O my heart of (my) mother ! 
O (my) heart of my (different) forms!* Do not stand up 
against me ! ’ 


Budge, Text I, 129. 

Op cit., 127. 

See Worterbuch, III, 60, for various writings. 
The plural is meant. 


Pwd — 
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Reverse (Fig. 2)— 
Below: ‘The Osiris the Royal Scribe and Chief Steward Ly, 
justified.’ 
Above: ‘ The Osiris the Royal Scribe and Steward Ty. 


No. 0 is an uninscribed ‘ Girdle of Isis’ amulet, possibly a variant form 
of the Ankh,! made of red jasper, and measuring 1-83 inches in length. 
No. c is a Ded-amulet, 2-94 inches long, of fayence, originally blue imitat- 
ing lapis, but now most of the colour has worn off. No. d is a lentoid bead 
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of carnelian, 1-78 inches in length, the inscription on which (Fig. 4) together 
with that on c (Fig. 3) reads: ‘ The Osiris the Royal Scribe and Steward 
ly.’ These large inscribed beads are also a species of amulet. 

The most interesting title held by Iy or Iaiy is undoubtedly that of 
‘Steward of the Sed-festival Chapels,’ an official who, as far as I know, 
is not known among the multitude of dignitaries who are represented on 
the monuments as taking part in the Sed-festival. The Chapels of the 
Sed-festival, however, we know well; they were the temporary shrines 
erected in the wsft byt, the ‘ Festival-court,’ to house the numerous deities 
who came from far and near to take part in the celebrations,” and to whom 


1. Schiifer in Zeitschr. f. dg. Sprache, LXII, 108 ff. 


2. See Kees, Das Re-Heiligtum des Kénigs Ne-Woser-Re, Band Ill; Die Grosse 
Festdarstellung, 3 ff. and 31. 
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the King paid adoration during the feast. They are well represented in 
Naville, Festival Hall of Osorkon IT, Pls. VII, VIII and XII. 

Now ly is also termed ‘ Chief Steward,’ and again, simply ‘ Steward,’ 
these titles either being separate from or the same as the Stewardship of 
the Sed-festival Chapels, and it is of interest to observe that a personage 
carrying a staff and called ‘ Chief Steward’ is represented at Bubastis 
(Naville, op. cit., I, 6) among other important functionaries. It is by no 
means impossible that this official exercised during the XXIInd Dynasty 
the same office which Iy had adorned during the XVIIIth, and like him 
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had the task of making preparations for that vast congress of the Egyptian 
pantheon. 

No. ¢ is a heart-amulet of green felspar 1-8 inches in length, the reverse 
side of which is flat and incised with a portion of Chapter XXVI of the 
Book of the Dead.2 The inscription is not as skilfully executed as that 
on the other heart-amulet (probably because the space is much more 
confined), and the text is garbled (Fig. 5). 

The text begins: ‘ Recitation by the Osiris the Superintendent of the 
City, the Vizier Iuti justified ; he saith :’ 

The following words are evidently a corruption of ib-t n-i m pr ibw, 
Wty-i n-t m pr Wtyw as they stand in Chapter XXVI: ‘Ihave my heart 
in the house of hearts! I have my heart in the House of Hearts!’ It 
is just possible, however, that sw at the end of line 2 may be the Pro- 


1. Compare the instance cited by Gardiner (Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., XLVIII, 47 ff.) 
of the Vizier conveying the goddess Nekhebet up the Nile to the Sed-festival during 
the XXth Dynasty, 

2. Budge, op. cit., 122. 
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nominal Compound (Gardiner, Eg. Grammar, § 124), but this is very 
improbable. 

The rest of the text, if we rectify its errors, reads : 

‘I have my heart and it is at peace. My mouth has been given to me 
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for talking therewith, my feet for walking and my hands to overthrow 
his (sic) enemies.’ 

This Vizier Iuti is in all probability the new one of that name belonging 
to the XIXth Dynasty, two monuments of whom were noticed by Pro- 
fessor Newberry in dealers’ shops at Cairo.? 


1. & @ ni (line 4), is a strange corruption. We should have lw rdi(w) ni ri or 
similar. 


2. Newberry in Journ. Hg. Arch., XIV, 110. 
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GREEK MONETARY STANDARDS 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


Tue study of Greek coins has been made rather distasteful to some people 
by the stress laid in most manuals that deal with the subject upon the 
standards and their supposed meaning ; and it may be helpful to try to 
clear up the maze as far as possible. 

A standard implies a definite and recognised weight—as concerned 
with coins, a weight of metal : the object of striking a coin was, as Aristotle 
says, to dispense with the need of weighing and testing the metal: and, 
when a lump of metal was impressed with the signet of a person or 
authority, it was guaranteed as containing an amount of good metal which 
could be known at once by anyone who recognised the stamp and was 
acquainted with the standard used by the stamper. The unit of weight 
was the stater. 

In the first instance there were perhaps nearly as many standards as 
issuers of coinage: just as later in Hgypt we find that any weight or quantity 
had to be defined in terms of the particular measure or scales used in deter- 
mining it, and almost every village or temple had its own, so the early coin- 
age of Asia Minor shows such diversity of weights that it seems obvious that 
each set of coins was struck according to the fancy of the persons who 
struck them. Reasons of convenience would lead to an approximation in 
size: it is commonly found that, for purposes of internal trade, a unit about 
the size of a sovereign or shilling is handiest, and many Greek standards 
ranged round a weight of something like a quarter of an ounce: but even 
here there is considerable variation. And the special kind of trade for 
which a coin was intended would affect the weight: for overseas traftic 
metal can be handled in heavier units than in caravan traffic, apart from 
the fact that overseas traffic is generally in larger bulk, and the bulk is less 
liable to be broken in transit. It was the needs of land trade that really 
led to the introduction of coimage by the Lydians, the first camndo. or 
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retail traders, as opposed to éu7ropor or wholesale merchants, and their 
units were consequently of moderate size. 

The stamp originally carried no indication of value: the metal was 
simply a commodity exchangeable against another commodity by agree- 
ment, and the value of the stater would vary according to the price of the 
metal of which it was made in the market where it was tendered. Thus, 
in the time of Demosthenes, we find that a stater of Cyzicus was worth 28 
drachmas at Athens, but less than 22 at Bosporus. These Cyzicene staters 
were of electrum, an alloy of gold and silver, which had been the metal 
first used by the Lydians and Ionians, and continued in use in certain 
parts of western Asia Minor down till the latter part of the fourth century 
B.c.; and the electrum coinage always followed the original model in 
consisting of staters and fractions of the stater which were not made to fit 
in with the Greek system of reckoning by drachmas and obols, but were 
on an arithmetical scale of thirds, sixths, twelfths, and so forth. 

But, when a silver coinage was started in Greece, according to tradition 
by Pheidon of Argos, it was on a different basis. Pheidon definitely in- 
tended to supersede an old unit of exchange—the iron spit—which appears 
to have acquired a conventional value; and when he began to strike 
staters of silver and said that each stater was worth two handfuls of the 
old spits, his coinage at once became, instead of a simple medium of 
exchange, a measure of value. 

This meant that Pheidon, or any other issuer of a comage, must be in 
a position to control the price of his raw metal, if he was not to run the 
risk of having to mint coin at a loss owing to fluctuations in the metal 
market. The early electrum coinage had been simply guaranteed bullion, 
which the issuer sold at the best price he could get: but Pheidon aimed 
at putting his staters into circulation at a fixed price. So the two silver 
standards, which were certainly the most important, and probably the 
only ones, in Greece during the seventh century B.c., were established at 
places which could control the price of silver—Aegina and Corinth ; while 
the Asiatic side of the Aegaean, which had its own sources of supply, 
developed an independent standard. 

The statement that Aegina and Corinth controlled the price of silver 
does not mean that all silver must have passed through these markets, 
but only that they dominated trade to such an extent that the prices they 
fixed would rule throughout their respective spheres of influence, just as 
London for many years fixed the world-price of gold. Also, the prices 
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would not necessarily be the same throughout each of the two spheres : 
for instance, if Aegina shipped silver to Crete, the cost of the silver would 
be increased by the freightage, and so a drachma’s worth of silver in Crete 
would be less than in Aegina. 

This assumes that the governments of these states exercised control 
of the trade in metal; and it is highly probable that they did so. We 
know that such a control existed in regard to other commodities ; for 
instance, Solon restricted the export of agricultural produce from Attica. 
And it is the only possible explanation of the difference of standard— 
that is, the difference in the price of silver—at Aegina and at Corinth : 
the two cities were trade rivals, and Aegina, as mistress of the Aegaean 
trade, got all the supplies of silver from neighbouring mines, such as 
Siphnos, and barred export to Corinth, so that Corinth had to fetch silver 
from Illyria at much greater cost, and the Corinthian drachma only 
weighed one-third of the Aeginetan. Similarly, Athens was at first 
dependent on Aegina for silver ; and when Solon wished to shake off the 
Aeginetan yoke, he could only do it by capturing Salamis and clearing 
the road for trade with Corinth; then he bought staters from Corinth, 
which was naturally willing to oblige against a rival, and recoined them. 
But as soon as Athens got an independent supply of silver from Laureium, 
she developed a standard of her own. 

Even more important than the introduction of a new standard was the 
action of Solon in making a special series of weights for the coinage. 
According to the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens, he struck 63 minas 
of coin from the talent of silver, which contained 60 minas commercial 
weight: in other words, the Solonian silver drachma weighed five per 
cent. less than the commercial drachma. In a sense, this meant two 
systems of weight corresponding to our avoirdupois and troy weights, 
though there was a difference in the meeting point ; in the Solonian scheme, 
the common weight was at the top, the talent—in ours it is at the bottom, 
the grain. But the essence of the Solonian scheme was that it first started 
a forced currency: the Athenian drachma definitely contained less than 
a drachma’s worth of silver, yet had to be accepted as a drachma in 
Athenian territory. 

This conception of the function of coinage gradually spread throughout 
Greece, as states recognised that, for the purposes of their own currency, 
it was immaterial what amount of metal a coin contained so long as the 
state fixed its value. Consequently, in the majority of Greek coinages, 
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the question of standard is practically secondary in importance ; only the 
silver-controlling cities, which exported coin as an article of commerce, 
were concerned with maintaining a regular weight, while all others could 
just re-strike the coins they received and reissue them for internal circu- 
lation, regardless of the standard to which they originally belonged. In 
one of these cities, coins made out of pieces of Athenian or Asiatic weight 
passed current side by side, just as silver coins of 1920 and 1929 do to-day © 
in England. 

There is, as will be seen, a real interest in the investigation of the 
weights of Greek coins, as an indication of the sources from which the 
cities at which they were struck derived their supplies of silver, and what 
were their commercial relations; but these must be considered on the 
basis of economic laws. 
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AN UNKNOWN SCRIPT FROM EGYPT 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirr., F.B.A. 
WITH PLATE XVII, FIGS. 11 AND III 


A FEW years ago the late Captain Richard Bethell presented to the 
British Museum a very curious little figure of a lion or sphinx 
(No. 57382) (Plate XVII, Figs. 2 and 3), with the head and shoulders 
broken off, on the pedestal of which is an inscription in an unknown 
script. That the figure is that of a sphinx, not a lion, might be 
argued from what looks like a rudely cut necklace on the chest ; 
but I think that this marking may equally well be interpreted as an 
attempt to show the rough fell of a lion. The figure, which is curiously 
squat and frog-like, is of white limestone, ornamented except on the paws 
with punctuated spots filled in with blue paint. The spot-ornament dis- 
poses me to place the figure in the Hyksos period. The inscription is on 
the right (proper left) half of the front of the base. It looks as if originally 
it had covered the whole of the front, but had been partly erased. The 


existing signs, also originally filled in with blue, are wo 5) : 


To what signary they belong remains to be seen. There is a slight 
resemblance, superficial only, to Cretan signs. 

The figure is 32 inches (9-5 cm.) long, and now stands 2} inches (5-7 em.) 
high. Its provenance is unknown; but the stone testifies that it is 
Egyptian, while the punctated ornament points to the Second Inter- 
mediate, or perhaps more precisely the Hyksos, period as its date. 
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TWO LETTERS FROM AKHETATEN 
By T. ERIC PEET 
WITH PLATES XVIII-Xxx 


In 1926 I received from Mr. Robert Mond, for examination and report, 
a number of papyri and fragments. The most attractive of these was a 
roll found over the legs of the skeleton of a woman in a tomb near the 
Ramesseum. This proved to consist of two fine funerary papyri, rolled 
up together, one of which contains some quite admirable drawing. These 
I hope to publish shortly in these Annals. The most promising looking 
material next to this lay in a disused photographic-plate box labelled 
‘From the tomb of Hes.’ It consisted of three small very much flattened 
rolls each between 8 and 10 cm. in length, and each with a thin coating 
of mud on the surface. With them lay an almost flat fragment of papyrus, 
8 cm. by 4, inscribed in black ink in a good XVIIIth Dynasty hand, bearing, 
as I noticed with satisfaction, the name of the Aten or Disk in the third 
line. It was clearly the beginning of a letter. There were also three tiny 
loose fragments of papyrus seen in Pl. XXVI at the bottom. Lach of the 
three rolls was bent at one end ; it was clear that originally there had been 
two rolls each twice as long as these, doubled at the middle. These had 
broken at the bend, and it seemed that, while we had both halves of one, 
we had only one half of the other plus the outermost layer (the nearly flat 
fragment described above) of its second half. I can offer no explanation 
of this unfortunate loss. 

Both papyri proved when unrolled to be in exceedingly bad condition 
(Pls. XVITI-XX1I). At the point where they were doubled, and eventually 
broke, the new edges crumbled away, leaving, in the case of the complete 
papyrus, a lacuna about 25 mm. broad from top to bottom. Both are 
full of holes large and small ; in fact, they are in parts reduced almost to a 
fine network of fibres. What is worse, much of the delicate inter-fibre 
surface has flaked away, in some cases so finely that one would at first 
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sight have thought the spot to be undamaged. In consequence of their 
condition the papyri are difficult to decipher, and still more difficult to 
translate. 

No. 2 originally measured approximately 21 cm. in height and 19 in 
width ; No. 1 was 5 mm. less in height and perhaps 5 mm. less in width. 
The papyri are letters written by one Ramose, an oil-boiler of the house 
of the King’s-Daughter Meritaten, to his sister Sheriré’ (No. 2) and his 
brother, the scribe of the treasury Meh (No. 1), respectively. Both begin 
on the true verso side, 7.e. the side on which the main fibres run vertically 
(V/H), thus breaking the rule generally followed by scribes. Having 
filled the verso the writer turned his papyrus over from top to bottom and 
continued on the recto (H/V) ; in both cases the letter ended in the upper 
half of this face. Further down, in one case 3 cm. (No. 2) and in the 
other case 5 cm. (No. 1) from the bottom edge of this face, the super- 
scription was written, This consisted in No. 2 of the name of the sender 
Ramose written in the left half of the page, the same way up as the message 
above it, and of the name of the addressee in the right half, the opposite 
way up. In No. 1 the name which stands on the left is that of the 
addressee, written the same way up as the portion of the letter above it. 
On the right must have stood the name of the sender, Ramose, which is 
lost, doubtless written the other way up. But why were both names not 
written the same way up? In order to understand this we must see 
how the letters were folded for transit. The method of folding observed 
by Glanville 1 in the case of the B.M. letters was not adopted here. In 
the case of No. 2 the writer took the sheet and held it in front of him with 
the true recto (7.e. the second page of the letter) uppermost and the writing 
right way up (Fig. 1). From the top he now turned gently down and 
away from him a fold of about a centimetre, then another fold, still from 
the top and in the same direction, but this time about 2 cm. broad. He 
continued this process to the end of the sheet, by which time he had made 
8 creases and had before him a long, very much flattened roll about 24 mm. 
broad, one surface of which was blank, while the other bore the line of 
writing giving the two names, sender and addressee. He then took this 
roll and doubled it back on itself in the middle, with the blank faces 
together. This reduced the letter to a roll of half the length of the original, 
bearing on one face the name of the sender and on the other that of the 


1. Journal of Eg. Arch., XIV, 302. 
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addressee, but so written that one passed from the one to the other by 
simply rolling the letter over in the fingers, not by turning it over longways 
from right to left. The purpose of the reversed writing is thus explained. 

The folding of No. 1 was similarly done, except that when the seventh 
crease had been made the writer found that, if he went on in the same way, 


Fig. 1—LeTTER No. 2. Scale }. 


and made in the same direction the two creases still required to fold up 
the letter completely, he would hide the superscription, which was written 
much further from the bottom of the recto (H/V) than in Letter No. 2. 
He therefore now turned up and away from him a fold at the bottom of 
the sheet, as it lay before him in its original position, thus making crease 
No. 8 in the opposite direction to those that preceded it. Lastly he made 
crease No. 9 in the usual direction (Fig. 2). It is only in the interpolation 
of this reversed crease (No. 8), necessitated by the position of the super- 
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scription, that the folding of No. 1 differs from that of No.2. Both our 
figures (Figs. 1 and 2) show the second pages (true recto) of the letters 
with the superscription. All the creases indicated mark foldings away 
from the spectator. It should be clearly understood that these observa- 
tions of the manner of folding the letters were made during the unrolling 


Fig. 2.—LeETTER No. 1. Scale }. 


of the papyri; at the same time I believe that the indications still 
visible, especially the position of the mud stains, are sufficient to verify 
the accuracy of my observations. 

It is singular that these two letters, which we have every reason to 
believe were found in a single tomb in Thebes, are written not to the same 
person, as we might reasonably expect, but by the same person. We are 
at once reminded of two somewhat similar cases, those of Hekanekht and 
Aahmes Peniati. Among Hekanekht’s papers were three letters written 
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not to, but by him. Mr. Winlock has, however, satisfactorily explained 
the presence of these. In the case of Aahmes, too, Mr. Glanville has 
shown? that, of the two letters which were addressed by him and not to 
him, one was never actually sent off and the other was merely a copy by 
a junior scribe of a letter actually written and despatched. 

In our case there are no data on which to base an explanation. Here, 
in a tomb of one Hes in Thebes, are two letters written in the same script 
by the same man to two different persons. They are certainly genuine 
letters, not models or copies, and they were written in Akhetaten and sent 
to persons resident elsewhere, perhaps in Thebes. One recipient is a sister 
of the writer, the other is not stated to have been related to him. Yet 
the two letters are found together. In the absence of all knowledge of 
the persons concerned, and in our uncertainty as to the exact meaning of 
most of the contents, it seems idle to conjecture any reason for this. 

The interest of these letters is twofold. In the first place we have very 
few examples of letters dating from the XVIIIth Dynasty,® and in the 
second place they form the only surviving papyri written in Akhetaten 
during the Disk-heresy of Akhenaten. Instead of the appeals to Amun 
and the other orthodox deities with which scribes of other periods filled 
their letters we have here prayers to the Aten, with the name “Jin written 
in the royal cartouche, and preceded by the definite article. 

The singularity of these documents does not diminish the difficulties 
of decipherment and interpretation, for there is little with which they can 
profitably be compared either for content or palaeography. I am all too 
conscious of offering to Egyptologists a very unsatisfactory treatment of 
such important papyri, and it is precisely for this reason that to the photo- 
graphs and transcriptions I have added hand-facsimiles of the texts. 
These were made by drawing in indelible Indian ink over the signs on 
silver prints, with the originals beside me, and then dissolving out the 
backgrounds in an acid solution of potassium permanganate, and clearing 
the stains in sodium hyposulphite. Such facsimiles have of course their 
disadvantage, for the personal element is present in them ; they represent 
in obscure passages not necessarily what is there, but what their maker 
thinks he sees there. At the same time, experience shows that used in 


1. Bulletin of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, Part Il, December 1922, 


pp. 38 ff. 
2. Journal of Hg. Arch., XIV, pp. 294 and 309-310. 
3. See Journal of Hg. Arch., XII, 70 ff. and XIV, 294 ff. 
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conjunction with good photographs they have a real value, and that, 
while they can never hope to replace the original, they do enable the user 
to eliminate from the photograph the numerous fortuitous marks and spots 
which seem to delight in imitating signs. 

The chief aim of this somewhat elaborate method of publication is to 
give those who use it the opportunity of improving on my readings and 
renderings, even if they are not in a position to consult the original. 

The language of the letters is quite definitely Late Egyptian, which 
during the reign of Akhenaten? was actually making its appearance in 
official inscriptions, doubtless at the instigation of the king himself. In 
our papyri the use of the L.E. definite article and possessive pronouns 
is general, and the indefinite article w‘ m occurs. The prothetic aleph is 
common. The form (w:f sdm occurs, perhaps always for /w:f r sdm and 
not for iw:f ir sdm. The negative imperative is periphrased with m ir. 
The subject of the infinitive is expressed by the possessive pronoun, e.g. 
p3u'k tm h3b. The ¢ of the infinitive gmt has gone. The conjunctive mtw 
is freely used, once apparently with change of subject,® and there are Late 
Egyptian words such as p3wn, ‘ for,’ “ because.’ On the other hand there 
are still inks with the past which we should hardly find in a letter of the 
XITXth or XXth Dynasty. Thus the construction i, pw p3y:-k tm h3b 
(1.6, 2.4) still retains a classical flavour with its pw, and in one and the 
same letter (No. 2) we find p3y-i sn for ‘ my brother’ in 13, and snt-f for 
“his sister’ in 1 and in the address. Other M.K. forms occur, but they 
are less striking, for they are of the type which is apt to occur as a sur- 
vival even in full Late Egyptian ; such is the relative sdm-nf-form i-dd-nk 
of 2.9. 


1. When this article was almost ready for press, I sent a set-of the photographs 
with proofs of my facsimile and a copy of my transcript to Dr. Jaroslav Cerny. He 
went to the pains of making a transcript from the photographs and facsimile and then 
comparing it with mine. Although working under the immense disadvantage of not 
having the papyrus before him, he was able to give me a number of readings and sugges- 
tions, some of which I have gladly adopted, without in every case making a definite 
acknowledgment. I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to him for so 
unselfishly undertaking a long piece of work under very unsatisfactory conditions. 

2. See Gunn’s remark in City of Akhenaten, Part I, p. 156 n. 1. 

3. See the observation of Sethe quoted in Journ. of Hg. Arch., XIV, p. 95. Note 
that in our case of change of subject (2.15) the second subject is pronominal. Ours 
must be nearly, if not actually, the earliest examples of the conjunctive which have 
been preserved. The verso of Pap. Harris 500 appears to employ it only three 
times, twice in oaths (6.12 and 15), and once in its true conjunctive use (1.10), not, 
however, in narrative put in quoting the words of a speaker ; this last case makes it 
appear possible that the form was already in use in speech, but was not regarded by the 
author of the stories as a suitable form for simple narration. 
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The spelling is still for the most part free from unnecessary signs, such 
as tw or ti for simple t.1 


LETTER No. I 
TRANSLATION 


(PLATES XXII-XXV) 


Square brackets denote restorations. The references indicated by the 
small numbers are to the notes in the Commentary which follows. 


(1) The oil-boiler Ramése of the house of the king’s [daughter 
Merlit{aten] salutes1 his brother the scribe of the treasury Meh, (2) in 
life, prosperity and health, and in the approval of the living Aten * daily,’ 
[say]ing: How‘4 are you? Are you well?5 Iam well. Behold I am 
(3) begging the Aten, life, prosperity and health, here ® in Akhetaten, life, 
prosperity and health, to keep you well every day, and to cause you 
to be in favour’ (4) o.. es eee ee (DB) oeiea eo [Meritatjen. I...... 
oe Dee in the house ....... (6) ....... Further. Why have you not 
written tome’ ........... (7) Geeara se every single day.* For behold, 
you know that (8) [my heart is anxious concerning you]......... you are 
to & hishe ee to Tauy and you are to ........ it. Let the men (?) come 
(9) ees send ‘him tome lied sees .e You shall hear for me what 
(LO )iaeet tears see, and I will report to the notables and cause her to have 
recourse ® to every one to whom she can have recourse (11) ........ the 
house of the mistress,!° for there is no woman with me to (12) ........ 
silent 4 concerning me, that I may judge ™ her (13) ....... Now if she 
hearkens to you and agrees to come take her and se[nd] (14) [her] ....... 
beer and everything that they ask for, even as (15) .......... and will not 
listen 4 to you, write tome immediately.» (16)........ report [her to] the 
nobles, for to do or not todo#....... CLT eons @ the Aten will [guide ?] +” 
me. So said I; and he has (18) [guided me] ........ servants. Beke- 
naten will bring her .... (19) ......... whom [I ?] ask for. And you 
shall bring him and make him oppose (?) 18 (20) ......... let him wait for 
me at the house of Meritaten (21) ........ you come. 

ch tne POE CEES tem (name of sender lost). 

His brother the scribe of the treasury Meh. 


1, Note, however, the apparent infinitive int spelt (ntw in 2.21, and contrast the 


form gm with notin 2.11. Did the former indicate that the ¢ was pronounced before 
the vowel of the following ém? 
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COMMENTARY 


1. The form of salutation is that usual in the XVIIIth Dynasty, if 
we may judge from the scanty material which has survived. In a letter 
to me (dated 1926) Gunn notes that the skeleton of the form usual in the 
New Kingdom letters is A hr nd ht B hné dd, the hné linking the two in- 
finitives nd and dd. Owing to the frequent crowding in of epithets and 
prayers between the two halves of the phrase the syntactical connection 
is often wholly obscured. 

2. As might be expected, the only deity named is the Aten. These, 
so far as I know, are the only contemporary hieratic writings of his name, 
and it is interesting that it is enclosed in the royal cartouche in virtue of 
the kingly character of the god which Gunn has so admirably demon- 
strated (Journal, [X, 168-170). 

3. We might also have translated ‘in the approval of the Aten who 
lives every day.’ As a phrase intended to express eternal life, ‘ who lives 
every day’ is, however, not very happy, and in view of the common 
occurrence of the words ‘ living Disk ’ in the Aten theology, especially in 
the great hymn, we need not hesitate to take ‘nj, as the epithet of ’Zin here. 
ré nb roust in this case be taken with m hswt ‘in the daily approval,’ for 
which we can find parallels in the letters, e.g. Spiegelberg, Correspondances 
des rois-prétres, p. 31, line 3 (Pap. Paris Bibl. Nat. 197/IV, line 3). 

4, There is no doubt that I was wrong (Journal, XII, p. 71, n. 1) in 
denying the interrogative nature of }i; Gunn tells me that it occurs as 
early as the Hekanekht letters. 

5. Restore in iw-k m 8s from Letter 2. 

6. To render ‘ Behold, I am here begging the Aten’ makes no sense, 
for it is so obvious that the writer is ‘ here ’ that he would never think of 
saying so. Clearly ‘here’ must go with ‘in Akhetaten’ below. The 
writer of a letter often speaks of his praying for his friend’s welfare to the 
deities of the place in which he is. Thus in the Dhutmose and Butehamun 
correspondence the writer, when in Elephantine, prays to Khnum, Satet 
and Anukis (Pap. Paris Bibl. Nat. 196/II) ; if on a journey he prays to the 
gods of “ by whom IJ pass’ (Pap. Leyden I, 369), and Dhutmose, when on 
an errand in desert country, tells his friend that he prays ‘ to the hills + 


1. Or possibly ‘[to the gods] of the hills.’ The preceding words are lost. 
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among which I am’ for his welfare. So in this case Ramose naturally 
prays to the god ‘ here in Akhenaten.’ 

The position of the adverb in front of the verb (ir dd) is not altogether 
strange, for in the XXth Dynasty the adverb im, ‘ there,’ is invariably 
placed before the old perfective which it modifies, at any rate when the 
verb is one of motion (in the wide sense) +; consequently it may reason- 
ably precede the parallel ir-+-infinitive. 

7. th pw pick tm h3b. This marks an interesting stage in the develop- 
ment of the syntactical form of the question in Egyptian. In Middle 
Egyptian i/, is rare, and only occurs when governed by a preposition 
(Gardiner, Ey. Gramm., § 501). Late Egyptian of the XXth Dynasty 
would have written simply if p3i:k tm h3b. Here we have a stage in 
between. Cf. Letter 2.4. 

8. For the redundant nb in tnw hrw nb compare Letter 2.3, Pap. 
Turin 1887, vs. 1.8 (Pleyte-Rossi, LII, 8), and Foredoomed Prince, 4.13. 

9. This phrase must surely involve the use of imi m in the sense of 
“have recourse to’ demonstrated by Gunn in Recueil de travaux, XX XIX, 
pp. 105 ff. If my reading of nb after imtwi in the parallel passage of 
Letter 2 (line 21) is correct—and there is little, if any, doubt about it— 
we may assume that the same word also stood here, and we get ‘I will 
cause her to have recourse to every one to which she can (or ought to) 
have recourse.’ intw:s is the normal sdm:f-form after dit meaning ‘ to 
cause,’ and imw:s must be a masculine relative form, though I cannot 
produce a similarly written example. It is to be noted that since ¢nmi in 
this idiom is followed by the preposition m the relative form should be 
followed by a resumptive im:f, which, however, is lacking in Letter 2.21. 

Despite these difficulties I believe that the idiomatic translation of the 
phrase and not the literal is correct. It suits the context admirably, for 
in both cases it follows the mention of an appeal to the Notables in order 
to right a wrong. The writer is suggesting that not only this but all other 
possible means of obtaining redress should be employed. If the words are 
to be translated literally and concretely and refer to the subject to be 
submitted to the Notables, it would be strange that they should occur 
in two letters which clearly deal with different sets of facts. In any 
case I am glad to be saved the task of attempting a literal concrete 
translation. 


1. Hg. Pap. Mayer A, 1.4. 


—— 
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10. #3 hnwt is, of course, Meritaten. 

11. gr must be the imperative ‘be silent’ rather than the particle 
‘also,’ which does not appear to be written with this false determinative 
at so early a date. The following i-ri, ‘ concerning me (?),’ with prothetic 
aleph, is a curious form. 

12. wds mdi:s. The Worterbuch does not give any examples of wd< 
followed by mdi, hn* being the preposition generally used in the sense of 
‘litigate with’ ; but this meaning seems probable here. 

13. For this construction of sdm compare Pap. B.M. 10107, 11-12 
(Journal, XIV, 304). 

14. It is hard to see how the earlier part of the line could be restored 
in such a way as to obviate the need of a personal suffix after tm, and it 
would seem that tm-(§) is to be read. Did the fact that the following 
word gdm began with an § contribute to the omission? For the use of tm 
in the protasis of a conditional sentence in Middle Kg., see Gardiner, 
Eq. Gramm., § 347, 3. 

15. For m 63 wnut sit, ‘ on the instant,’ compare Letter 2, line 15, and 
Wb. der ag. Spr., I, 316. 

16. irt and tm irt can only be the positive and negative infinitives of iri, 
“to do or not to do,’ used as subject of the sentence at the head of which 
they stand. 

17. wt shr is a common phrase for to ‘ command ’ or ‘ guide,’ and the 
obvious restoration of the word before the mi with which the preserved 
half-line begins is iry, the sdm-f form of it, ‘The Aten will surely guide 
me, said I; and so he has done.” The traces, however, make this 
restoration quite impossible ; some other verb which could be similarly 
used with sr must therefore have stood there, though I cannot guess 
what it was. 

18. No verb /3 with these determinatives is known, and it is hard to 
believe that any one should have written the common hi, ‘ to go down,’ 
so incorrectly. Perhaps either hn (old hnn), ‘to nod, confess,’ ete., or 
hd, ‘to push, attack,’ is meant. The determinatives would suit either. 
The sign which follows /3-f must be the preposition 7, which, however, is 
nowhere else made so small as this. 
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LETTER No. II 
TRANSLATION 


(PLATES XXVI-XXIX) 


Square brackets denote restorations, The references indicated by the 
small numbers are to the notes in the Commentary which follows. 


(1) The oil-boiler Ramose of the house of the king’s daughter 
Merit{aten] salutes his sister,’ the lady of the house Sheriré* (2) [in life, 
prosperity and health, in the] * approval of the] living A[ten] every day °: 
and says, How [are you? Are you well?] Iam well. Behold I (3) am 
[begging the] 4 Aten, life, prosperity and [health, here] to give you health 
every single [day], when he sets and when he rises (4) ........ 5 knowledge 
of the Aten, life, prosperity and health. Further.6 Why have you never 
written to me (5) all about your health by the hand of everyone who has 
come here, [for behold] 7 you know that my heart is anxious concerning 
you exceedingly. (6) Now do try your best (?)® to do it. If a million 
[reports] were made to me I should forget them, by reason of my forget- 
fulnems (7) Of? ames oak which is in me. My heart rejoiced (?) 1° at the 
RONCING. akin vicwivwn the service (?) of Meritaten (8) during (?) 1 the 
three (?) 18 years, no letter having reach[ed]........ here concerning 
you. Now as for the letter, you (9) [said] © ............ pem.® [This] 
is not in my (fem.) ........ 17 concerning which you (masc.) said, Don’t 
(10) write to him that he may not #® ................+05- (11) ame ween 
ee cry, Fi me (masc.) wrongfully, and find me (12) a man and send 
him to me. Behold the inspector (?) ............05 Further. If you 
(maso.) . 2.465 1918) the...... s of my brother I (fem.) will find ......... 
way by means of me. I will come on returning from the field (?) (14) I 
Say tO. you, Send tothe san eaienmeeahs not answer them. (15) 
Further. When my letter reaches you and ” you see [it ?] .......... 
come *4 immediately, (16) for my heart yearns for you. Don’t 
delay, £62 srresncoman apie Aten (6 Piste CLT) tans oi ame of the house of the 
king’s daughter Meritaten ......... Take care of the things that are 
in your charge, (18) for don’t have anything to do with idleness (?), for 
there is no woman [here] with [me]. I [can]not find (??) [anyone] in order 
to (10) spend sinc. seen another ais jaicdecx aes nebniifer::. . caste 
which you * said ........ , (20) and write to me about all that I am to 
say. [When my] letter arrives there you are to report him (21) <to> the 
notables, and I will have recourse to every possible means. As for 


a SO ee 
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Lh aa huybin.* Further. (22) This is notin my * ...... concern- 
ing which you said, Don’t go.......... come. Don’t listen to her. (23) 
Further. A message for Tauy.?”? I <say>,?8 How are you? [Are you] 
well? Behold, I say to the (24) Aten, life, prosperity and health, Good 
cheer, good cheer! Behold........ well; guidance has been given me.”® 
(25) Further. A message for his brother.......... ; thesame. Further. 
[A message for] the ........ Huy; thesame. Further. A message (26) 
for Weri. I omitted to write ........ send some of those whom you have 
as well as the men (27) who have come. 

The oil-boiler Ramose of the house of Meritaten. 

His sister,°° the lady of the house Sheri[ré J. 


COMMENTARY 


The difficulty of interpreting this letter is greatly increased by curious 
inconsistencies in the writing of the personal suffix of the 2nd person 
feminine. At this period we expect a simple ¢, 4 , and this indeed is what 
we mostly seem to have. In some cases, however, a diacritical point is 


added to the left of the sign and in such cases we are forced to read tL : 


This ought to indicate the suffix of the 1st person feminine, but that it 
does not necessarily do so is clear from line 5, where the context demands 
the 2nd person (m 93-t). There are further complications. There are 
several ligatures, and the suffix of the 1st masculine, mostly written as a 
mere dot or short dash, is once or twice made exactly like the feminine t 
(e.g. line 23). Several of the critical suffixes are damaged, and there are 


some monstrous writings of what would seem to be 1 , ég. in lines 13 and 


14; in the latter case the tail of the sign is so long that it looks almost like 
a o> with diacritical pomt. In line 9 the situation is aggravated by 


the sudden appearance of the 2nd masculine ending *— ; for this, 
however, see note 17. 

1. After Sné-f, ‘his sister,’ are a dot—perhaps, despite its position 
after the suffix, for the man-determinative by false analogy from sn, 
‘brother —and then an §. These two signs, damaged in line 1, are per- 
fectly clear in the address. It is difficult to explain the s. The sender 
is masculine, and in any case sn already has the correct masculine personal 
suffix. 
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2. The restorations in this and the next line are based on Letter 1. 

3. See note 3 on Letter 1. 

4. Restore di hr dd np3. See note 6 on Letter 1. 

5. It would be interesting to know what stood here. rt, followed by 
n, looks like the noun ‘ knowledge,’ and suggests something like ‘ and to 
establish you in the (or thy) knowledge of the Aten.’ But the signs in 
front of rh do not suit 3, “ the,’ or p3i-t, “ thy.’ 

6. Restore ki dd ih pw. 

7. Restore hr ptr, as in Letter 1. 

8. This would seem to be the meaning of ‘/3 required here. But it is 
not without difficulties. The Worterbuch gives no examples of ‘3 with 
the infinitive, but it is commonly used reflexively, followed by a pre- 
position, in precisely the opposite sense from that required here, “ guard 
against,’ “ beware lest you.’ What is more, there seem to be no examples 
of the particle ir used before an imperative. At the same time it is not 
easy to see what else the words can mean in their context. 

9. The horizontal stroke at the beginning of the line can hardly be 
anything but ». But what followed? There was a small sign below it 


of which only a slight trace remains (hardly A ); then comes a not very 
tall vertical sign, and after it an unmistakable ( , followed by nét imi, 
‘which is in me.’ The logical possibilities for the vertical sign in front 
of { would seem to be 0 5 { or ( ; only the last of these could 


possibly suit the traces. 

The meaning of the preceding line seems to be that Ramose asks his 
sister to write to him more frequently, for, he says, he is so forgetful that 
he forgets each time what she has told him concerning her health, and 
must therefore be reminded a million times. Such a piece of humour 
would have been so far from complimentary to his sister that I suspect I 
may have missed the sense of the remark. 

10. Before h3ti-i, ‘ my heart,’ we seem to need a verb expressing some 


emotion or other. What we seem to have is first op (tops only), then 
a small sign followed by (f (the lower right-hand half of this is lost in a 


hole the horizontal lower edge of which—approximately level with the 
bottoms of the signs—is not marked in the facsimile). Lastly comes a 


—————EEoOoOoOoOo 
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damaged group which may be the papyrus-roll. The form of i is not 
quite normal, the shaft being very short and the arm not drawn back to 
the mouth. The alternatives g and oi , even if possible palaeo- 


graphically, give rise to insuperable difficulties of grammar and meaning. 

n h3b. If h3b is infinitive, as seems likely from the preceding words, 
the papyrus still uses the infinitive without definite article in cases where 
fully developed Late Egyptian inserts it. Throughout the two letters 
the determinative of /3b has a stroke under it which, in some cases at 
least, is not a true n but a mere filling stroke. 

11. A3it. See Worterbuch, 11,475. The 3 in front of the word is written 
in such a way that it cannot be part of the group 73 and must be part of 
the singular p3, as we expect before h3it. Spiegelberg has collected 
examples of this word in Recueil de travaux, XVII, p. 158, but its precise 
sense is still quite uncertain. 

12. The reading «/< is not certain, but it fits the traces. Whether <n, 
literally ‘ [in] the space of,’ z.e. “ during,’ can be written in so abbreviated a 
form, or whether such a phrase really exists in Egyptian, is quite uncertain. 

13. There are difficulties about the numeral. In the first place, 
neither in Middle nor in Late Egyptian do we find the plural article before 
a numeral. The article, too, is oddly written, for it does not elsewhere in 
the letters have the plural strokes, and indeed, where completely pre- 
served, it is always followed by n. The numeral cannot be 2, which is 
always written after its noun. Perhaps three strokes followed by the 
feminine ending ¢ is to be restored, though the third stroke must have been 
considerably shorter than the other two, otherwise its top would be visible. 

14. iw seems clear, and the trace which follows is well suited to the leg b. 
The restoration iw bw ty: st, ‘ though my letter did not ...... , suggests 
itself, and indeed the trace before the y would well suit the group 23. 
Unfortunately this is impossible for reasons of syntax, for the negative bw 
must be at once followed by its verb in the sdm-f form, not by the subject. 


Another possible reading is ==, fs 909 | 90 (a mere dot occasionally 


stands for the papyrus-roll in these letters) ; iw bw pwy &t spr, ‘ no letter 
having arrived,’ is good Egyptian, but it is most doubtful whether there 
is space between the b and the y for w and pw, and the shortened form 
b pwy, which occurs in later times, is hardly likely here. 

15. For this restoration see note 17. 
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16. The man-determinative shows that this is a name, or, at least, 
the end of one. 

17. Restore nn 13 m By: s3t, a8 in line 22 below. The meaning of 
the phrase is wholly obscure. The masculine suffix -k of ¢-dd-nk shows 
that Ramose is here quoting from his sister’s letter to himself ; we must 
therefore read t3y:i s3t (Ist pers. fem.) not ¢3y-¢ (2nd pers. fem.). This 
quotation must have ended in the second half of line 10 or the first half of 
line 11, for in the second half of line 11 Ramose is clearly speaking— 
probably in answer to the passage quoted. 

18. The difficulties of the letter reach their climax in this line and the 
next. In line 10 the small sign in front of tm can hardly be anything but 
the man, which is grammatically quite impossible. After tm-f we expect 
a verb in the infinitive or negatival complement form, but it must be a 
strange verb in which either of these forms begins with the prothetic aleph, 
which is quite clear in the text. The reading of the rest of the line is quite 
problematical, though at the end f is certain and (wf or im:f highly pro- 
bable. Line 11 begins with sri with the man-determinative ; what can 
this be but a name, and how can it be reconciled with the iw-f or im:f which 
precedes it? What, too, is the iw:t which follows, and how can this be 
construed with the next word, which, whatever be its suffix, can only be a 
part—but not the infinitive—of the verb it, ‘to make’ or ‘to do’? 
Of the one or two words which contain the combination mSdt (msdd, ‘ hate,’ 
seems to be excluded by the shortness of the sign below the d) which is 
applicable here ? ; 

19. Another crux. Unless we suppose a sign lost after the final tw-k 
—there is just room for a single sign, though none is actually visible—we 
are confronted with a passive verb... tw:k, followed by 3 htht, which, 
being preceded by no preposition, could only be either subject or direct 
object ; yet a passive verb can have no direct object, and there is already 
a subject in the suffix, The simplest remedy is to suppose a preposition 
such as m or n lost after tw:-k. The masculine suffix & again suggests that 
Ramose is quoting an excerpt out of his sister’s letter to him, beginning 
at ki dd in line 12; but the context is so badly damaged that it is hard to 
be certain of anything. If we read the suffix in (w:2 ‘yt as the woman— 
which is quite possible since its top part is damaged—this second quotation 
must be regarded as continuing down to the end of line 13. The iwi hr 
dd nt of line 14 would then introduce Ramose’s comment on the passage 
which he had just quoted. 
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Letter No. 1 
1. The bird shows no wings. 2. Not f). 3. A half erased yor 9 


follows the o . 4. Abnormal form. 5. Probably no more. 65h 


the facsimile the G has erroneously been left in outline. 7. In the 


Letter No. 2 
1. Perhaps GQ despite position. 2. There seems to be a slight trace 


here. 3.a [is possible before rh, but not as part of p3i-t "thy". 


4, or(} . 5. Perhaps nil. 6. Oddly made and crowded. 1s meant? 


hie Wy is palaeographically possible; qless likely. 8. iy also poss- 
ible. 9. Or Manan Hardly ve » which is disjoined. Gerny suggests _ 
a a 10. Room for 13-2 groups, but no traces visible. 11. All 
quite uncertain; cross-stroke of Sf not visible. 12. Quite uncert- 
ain. 13. Cerny's aie is possible. 14. Or Fale 15. I can 
make nothing of this. 16. Or iy ° 17. Traces do not suit a or 

x ; and (\(\f\ is therefore suspect. The first \ (on the right) has no 
cross-stroke. oe - ey and all cae impossible, Ae} 1 over 
eee 20. bumé, hardly fr. 21. or(¥.. 22. AE also pdssible. 
23. Hardly possible. 24. bi — we would perhaps suit the very 
slight traces. 25. Or ae : 26. Gerny's undoubtedly correct 
suggestion. 27. Smudged and apparently altered; () ; QE and 74 are 
Gerny's suggestions. 28. So Gerny, rightly, as against my Hori. 

29. Low and crowded. Added later? 30. Not <> and probably not (py . 


31. So Gerny, rightly. 32. |W also possible. 


4Qhu« 


Notes To PLaTes XXIII, XXV, XXVII, XXIX. 


& 
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For htht see Worterbuch der ag. Spr., UII, 403. 

20. The restoration “When my letter reaches you and you see [it]’ 
seems the only one possible. At the same time, a change of subject with 
the conjunctive is at this date rather improbable; see Journ. Eg. Arch., 
XIV, p. 95, noting, however, that our second subject is pronominal. 

21. The trace before yt suits neither ?w-t, the w of which is never in 
these papyri ligatured, nor yet miw:t. It is thus not easy to see how we 
are to get the auxiliary needed to introduce ‘yt, which cannot be im- 
perative but must be infinitive. 

In the following j3ty:i m s3-¢ the -¢ seems to be a correction over -k. 
The writer's absentmindedness in here first writing the masculine instead 
of the feminine suffix would, however, not justify us in adopting a parallel 
explanation, tempting though it be, for the difficult 2nd person masculine 
suffixes of lines 17-19. 

22. ky has the man-determinative, and we should therefore perhaps 
not restore the tempting ky dd, in which ky is here consistently written 
without determinative. The following nb-nfr is perhaps part of a name. 

23. From here onward the 2nd person suffix is always masculine. 
Ramose is concluding his letter with a series of messages to various men. 
Exactly where the first of these begins it is hard to say ; perhaps in the 
first half of lme 19. The limits of the rest of them are clear. 

24. See note 9 on Letter 1. The form intw, following as it does mtw:i, 
can only be the infinitive. The intw-i which follows it must be the neuter 
prospective or perfective relative in the pregnant sense ‘ everything to 
which I can have recourse.’ 

The change of subject is odd (see note 20); we expect ‘you are to 
report him and you (mtw-k) are to have recourse,’ yet mtw-/ is clear. 

25. Cerny suggests [Pn]hwibin, and compares Pap. Judic. Turin, 5.2. 

26. Cf. note 17 above. 

27. Cf. Letter 1.8. 

28. After tw-i come two vertical signs which I have read as hr, regard- 
ing this as an abbreviation for hr dd (Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 321), though 
I know of no parallel for such an abbreviation in this context. 

29. iryw can only be a passive sdm-f, though I can produce no 
parallels. In Letter 1, 17-18, the ‘ guidance —perhaps ‘ help ’ would be 
the best word—seems to come from the Aten. 

30. For the writing of this word and its suffix cf. note 1 above. 
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REVIEWS 


New Guide to Pompe. By WitHEetm EncEetmann. Second revised 
edition. Pp. 201, with 141 Figures and a new Map. Wilhelm 
Engelmann, Leipzig, 1929. 


The English version of the first edition of this excellent guide was 
noticed in this journal in 1926. The revision before us is an encourage- 
ment to the critic in his thankless task, for the two points in the first 
edition to which exception was taken have both received correction. The 
map is no longer unattached, and faults in the English translation no 
longer hit the eye. 

The book continues to deserve the praise that it won on its former 
appearance ; but it is to be regretted that with an optimism that can 
hardly be justified, the valuable index to mythology has been omitted. 

J. P. Droop. 


Catalogue of the Mortimer Collection of Prehistoric Remains from the East 
Yorkshire Burrows. By T. Sampparp, M.Sc., ete. Pp. vii+110, 
with 34 Plates. Hull Museum Publication, No 162. 


This is a catalogue of the large collection of prehistoric implements 
formed during the last century by the brothers Robert and J. R. Mortimer 
of Driffield, which, through the generosity of Colonel G. H. Clarke, was 
purchased for the Corporation of Hull under the terms of Mr. J. R. 
Mortimer’s will, and is now displayed in the City Hall. 

The catalogue, comprising some thousand items with an apparently 
well-chosen and representative set of illustrations, is cheap at the price of 
ls. It would seem, however, that a very little more trouble might have 
made the book still more instructive and valuable. The short and lucid 
introduction points out that six chronological sections are embraced by 
the Mortimer Collection, four of which from the Neolithic down to the 
Iron Age are included as prehistoric in the catalogue. But the arrange- 
ment is entirely geographical. Chronology is indeed hinted at in the 
underlines to some of the illustrations, but it is absent from the letterpress, 
where a chronological arrangement within the geographical would have 
been a great improvement. J. P. Droop. 
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Les Oultes de Patras. By Jvuims Hersmion. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 5.) Pp. xvi+183. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
Price 13s. 6d. 


Dr. Herbillon has undoubtedly put a great deal of research into his 
account of the cults of Patras. The value of the book is that it brings 
within one cover all that is known about the religious life of one of the less 
important Greek cities, and thus stresses what is apt to be forgotten, 
the fact that, in the author’s words, Les panthéons locaux sont parfois trés 
différents du panthéon olympren chanté par les poétes ; les divinités ne s’y 
classent pas forcément selon la méme hiérarchie. It is the author’s belief 
that many such local studies are therefore necessary before a really satis- 
factory presentment of Greek religion can be made. 

The studies of the different divinities and their worship are arranged 
in a geographical classification, and are introduced by a brief account of 
the town, both legendary and historical. 

The book is a conscientious piece of work—too much so, indeed, for its 
bulk is swelled by needless explanations and by repetitions, which are an 
irritation to the reader; so much so, that it would be a better book if 
reduced by one-third. é J. P. Droop. 


The Greek Tradition in Sculpture. By WatTeER Raymonp Acarp. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 7.) Pp. 59, 
and 35 Plates in Half-tone. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Price 13s. 6d. 


This is a very good book in which the author has set himself to trace 
the finger of the ancient Greek in the sculpture of later ages down to our 
own day. As a necessary preliminary his first chapter is an essay on the 
work of the Greek himself, a masterpiece of succinct expression ; in which, 
though it runs only to seventeen pages, not only is the whole life of Greek 
sculpture—its rise, glory, and decay—brought clearly before us in its essen- 
tial significance, but space is found for more than one illuminating detail 
of criticism, which may be sought in vain in more ambitious works. 

The subsequent chapters deal with Roman sculpture, the ‘ lingering 
tradition ’ both in west and east, the Renaissance, Classicism and Neo- 
classicism, and the moderns. Of these, the most interesting is naturally 
the last. Professor Agard is perhaps over lenient in his judgments here 
and over sanguine for the future of the Greek inspiration. Inspiration 
taken from the more finished later work of the ancient world was not, as 
is clear from Professor Agard’s sketch, strong enough to infuse life into 
the work of the Classicists, and it is to be doubted whether those who now 
go to the far earlier sources made available during the last century will 
find a more invigorating draught. For the charm, the grace, the very 
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life in the archaic Greek were born of the effort to realise truth. The 
Greek was learning to see as he learnt to carve. Art to-day is too adult 
to be able to adopt the manner of its earlier years. It cannot successfully 
bandage its eyes. And it is for this reason that the figures in both the 


works of Bourdelle and in the pietd of Sheldon here illustrated have the 


appearance of being in fancy dress. Of the moderns the most successful 
Hellenist has probably been Meunier, and this has been perhaps because 
the Greek whose art appealed to him was the Greek who had just learnt 
to see the essentials and had not yet obscured his vision with individual 
details. The forgetfulness of such details can still be achieved, and of 
Meunier’s ‘ Stevedore,’ here illustrated, in spite of the essentially un- 
sculpturesque modern dress, Professor Agard rightly says that he is 
‘worthy to stand beside the “ Theseus ” of the Parthenon, the whole is 
so superbly poised, so dignified in its fine simplicity.’ 

The illustrations are well chosen to illustrate the author’s points and 
are adequately reproduced. J. P. Droop. 
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